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The pilot’s view of the clouds is a familiar sight to Peter Twiss. Peter Twiss, the famous test-pilot, has a good eye 


for a picture. 


PETERTWISS © 


took these snaps | 
with his Bantam — 


‘COLORSNAP — 


Young Miss Twiss prefers to keep her feet on the ground. 


Here are just two of the first set 
of pictures Peter Twiss took with 
his new Bantam ‘ Colorsnap’ 
camera. This is the camera 
specially designed by Kodak to 
make colour pictures easy for any- 
body. You don’t have to know 
anything about photography. 
Simple instructions are on the 
back of the camera. Just follow 


The versatile 


With the Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ camera 
you can choose between two superb 
‘Kodak’ colour films—each in conveni- 
ent 8-exposure rolls. ‘Kodachrome’ 
gives brilliant full-colour slides for 
home projection. And you can have 
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them and press the button for 
glorious full-colour pictures. 
The Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ 
camera uses famous 
‘Kodachrome’ film — or the new 
‘Kodacolor’ film. And of course 
it’s a grand black-and-white 
camera too. Ask to see it at your 
Kodak dealer’s. 
£10.15.1d. inc, tax. 


colour camera 


colour prints made from them. 
‘Kodacolor’ is the new colour nega- 
tive film made specially to give colour 
prints. Of course, you can also load 
with ‘Kodak’ black-and-white film 
for fine quality snapshots. 


Camera 


KODAK LTD., KODAK HOUSE, 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Spain in the 1830s 


by BRINSLEY FORD 


Richard Ford, author of the Handbook for Spain, died one hundred years ago. The following 
article, by his great-grandson, is based on a lecture given at the Spanish Institute last spring 
and shows the character of Spain as he saw it by means of quotations (mostly, though not entirely, 
verbatim) from his writings, including his Letters, edited by Rowland E. Prothero (1905) 


RicHARD Forp’s title to fame resides chiefly 
in his authorship of the Handbook for Spain. It 
was a by-product of three years that he spent 
there from 1830 to 1833, but he had not then 
the least intention to write it. At the end of 
1833 he returned to England and established 
himself at Exeter, where he wrote the Hand- 
book in the following circumstances. 

In 1839 Ford was dining with John Murray 
when his host asked him to recommend 
someone to write a Spanish Handbook. Ford 
replied, almost in jest, that he would do it 
himself and thought no more of the matter 
until he received a formal offer. Instead of 
the six months he estimated to write the book 
it took him nearly five years. 

When eventually the book appeared in 
1845 it was an immediate success. George 
Borrow pronounced it one of the best books 
ever written about Spain and he regretted 
that with so unpretentious a title it might 
never be estimated at its proper value; while 
it was also highly praised by Prescott. It 
went into nine editions of which the best is 
the third, of 1855, which was the last to 
appear in Ford’s lifetime and embodies all 
his changes and corrections. 

The Handbook was followed in 1846 by the 
Gatherings from Spain which was intended for 
ladies who might find the Handbook somewhat 
indigestible. The Gatherings is a book which 
can be read with the liveliest enjoyment even 
by those who never have the opportunity of 
visiting Spain. I shall draw largely upon both 
books in endeavouring to depict, as Ford saw 
it, the Spain which he came to know so well. 

In 1830 Ford decided that it was necessary 
for the sake of his wife’s health to spend a 
winter or two in a warm climate and they 
decided on Seville. He and his wife with 
their three small children and three female 
retainers left Plymouth on October 9, 1830, 
and reached Gibraltar on the 29th, so the 
journey took twenty days. From Gibraltar 
they went by sea to Cadiz and thence by 
steamer to Seville where they established 
themselves for the winter. They spent three 
winters in Seville and two summers at 
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Granada. The rest of the time Ford spent 
travelling about Spain. He made one or two 
expeditions with his wife but most of his 
tours were made alone on horseback accom- 
panied by an attendant. 

In Seville, as Prothero says, Ford laid the 
foundations of his unrivalled knowledge of 
Spanish life. He attended the bull-fights and 
mastered all the finer arts of tauromachia and 
wrote a book on the subject. Under the 
crumbling battlements and long arches of the 
aqueduct at the Plaza de la Carne he watched 
the Easter sales of Paschal lambs and was 
reminded of Murillo by living originals as the 
children led off their lambs decorated with 
ribbons or as shepherds strode by holding the 
animals by four legs so as to form a tippet 
round their necks. 

He went to the theatre and followed with 
enthralled attention every movement of the 
bolero which he describes with such brilliance 
in the Gatherings, from the moment the listless 
audience becomes electrified as “the sharp, 
spirit-stirring click” of the castanets is heard 
behind the scenes, till the curtain goes up and 


the bounding pair dart forward from the 
opposite sides, like separated lovers who, after 
long search, have found each other again. Then, 
while the eye is dazzled by the glitter of the 
gossamer costume and the sparkle of the gold 
lace and silver filigree . . . her timid retreat and 
his eager pursuit, like Apollo chasing Daphne, 
gradually reach a climax and all is life, love and 
action. 

He went to see the gipsy dancers in the 
suburb of Triana and compares them with 
the dancing-girls of once profligate Gades 
(Cadiz), 

who were exported to ancient Rome, with 
pickled tunny-fish, to the delight of wicked 
epicures and the horror of the good fathers of 
the early Church, who compared them, and 
perhaps justly, to the capering performed by the 
daughter of Herodias. 


He studied the religious ceremonies and 
took a Protestant delight in relating them to 
the pagan past. He examined the pictures in 
the Cathedral and in the churches and in 
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All reproductions from the author’s collection 


private collections such as those of the 
British Consul Don Julian B, Williams, 
whom he considered the finest judge in 
Europe of Spanish art. He also began to 
form an important collection of Spanish 
pictures which eventually included fine 
examples of Velasquez, Murillo, Zurbaran, 
Ribalta and Ribera. I am sorry to say he 
never owned a Greco or a Goya. 

Ford was also a great bibliophile and with 
much gossip and cigar-smoking he ransacked 
the shop of the Greek Dionysio in the Calle 
de Genoa. His whole library of Spanish 
books, which contained many great rarities 
and many books annotated by his own hand, 
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PRE 


Richard Ford in Seville: a water- 
colour done by F. Becquer in 1832. 
While in Seville, where he spent 
three winters, Ford adopted Spanish 
dress. Here he 1s wearing the cos- 
tume of a majo—a word which, 
with its implications of bravery, 
elegance and disdain, has no syno- 
nym in English—at the Feria de 
Mairena. Thirteen miles east of 
Seville, this was once celebrated 
for its three days’ horse-fair. “It 
was,’ wrote Ford, “a singular 
scene of gipsies and picturesque 
blackguards. Here the Majo and 
Maja shone in all thew glory. 
The company returned to Seville 
at sunset, when all the world was 
seated near the Catios de Carmona. 
The correct thing for a Majo fino 
used to be to appear every day 
on a different horse, and in a 
different costume. Such a Majo 
rode through a gauntlet of smiles, 
ym, waving fans and handkerchiefs.” 
was sold by his son in 1861. There were over 
750 lots yet they only fetched about £600. 
Ford was certainly bored by conventional 
society. He refers to the Sevillans’ unsocial 
habits and what he calls their love of hugger- 
muggery at home in their shawls and over 
the brasero. He dislikes the habit of having to 
pay official calls. 

Their customs are droll and inconvenient. 
Nothing more so that that of visiting in grand 
costume, white gloves and necklaces from 12 to 
2; then they dine and what they do afterwards 
God knows. The day is pretty well consumed 
in doing nothing. However, we dine at half-past 
5 and contrive to get a morning for walking, 
sketching, reading, etc. 


Richard Ford must have spent a great deal 
of his time sketching. I possess over 500 
drawings done by him in Spain. He never 
exhibited his drawings but he sometimes lent 
them to other artists such as David Roberts 
who made elaborate water-colours from them. 
Ford drew for his own pleasure. Like his 
writings they are accurately objective and 
when drawing a city he often notes the names 
of the different buildings and always the date 
on which the drawing was made. When he 
came to write the Handbook his drawings must 
have been of the greatest assistance to him. 

The sketches he made of Seville are a 
unique record of that city before so many of 
its monuments were pulled down. In Ford’s 
day all the beautiful old gateways: still 
survived; and on all sides were the old 
Moorish walls of which now only a few 


vestiges remain. 

I have said that Ford was bored by 
conventional society. As a foreigner and 
therefore considered no doubt as an eccentric 
Englishman Don Ricardo, as he was called, 
was free to entertain whom he liked. He 
entertained at his house not only the Marquis 
of Amarillas, who was the Captain-General 
of Andalusia and the friend of Wellington, 
but also José Maria the famous robber-chief 
of Andalusia. Ford wrote a long review 
about bandits in which José Maria’s colourful 
career is described at some length. In Seville 
Ford witnessed the execution of a_ less 
sympathetic robber, called El Veneno from 
his viper-like qualities. 

Ford’s drawing, reproduced herewith, of 
El Veneno being led to his execution has a 
parallel description in the Gatherings. When 


A water-colour by Richard Ford showing the aqueduct of the Cantos de Carmona and the cathedral- 
tower of Seville, called the Giralda from the vane, que gira (which turns round). It was built 
in 1196 by Abu Yusuf Yacub, who added tt to the mosque erected by his father, of the same name 
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Richard Ford’s sketches form a unique record 
of the appearance of Seville before many of its 
monuments were pulled down ; for example he 
drew the old Moorish walls which enclosed the 
city and had sixty-six towers and fifteen gates, 
some having been remodelled by the Spaniards, like 
(opposite, top) the Puerta del Sol. Another 
vanished gateway sketched by Ford was that of 
(opposite, bottom) the Casa de Monsalves, 
where he and his family lived for a year. He 
entertained a wide range of guests, including 
the Captain-General of Andalusia as well as 
(right) the robber-chief José Maria, whom he 
described as “‘the great unknown and unseen... 
born to be a leader of wild adventurers.” 
José Maria, fierce but chivalrous, exercised 
for ten years “a more absolute sway over Anda- 
lusta than did the absolute king”. He was then 
granted a pardon, a salary and the command of 
a patrol of his former companions, with a com- 
mission to put down all other robbers. This 
water-colour portrait of José Maria was done by 
Jj. F. Lewis in Ford’s house in Seville in 1833. 
(Below) El Veneno, another less amiable bandit, 
was drawn by Ford on the way to his execution 


the cathedral clock had rung out its knell, he 
writes : 

All eyes were turned to the prison-door, from 
whence the miserable man came forth, attended 
by some Franciscans. He had chosen that order 
to assist at his dying moments, a privilege always 
left to the criminal. He was clad in a coarse 
yellow baize gown, the colour which denotes the 
crime of murder and is appropriated always 
to Judas Iscariot in Spanish paintings. He 
walked slowly on his last journey, half supported 
by those around him, and stopping often, 
ostensibly to kiss the crucifix held before him by 
a friar, but rather to prolong existence— 
sweet life! even yet a moment. 


Ford says that the priest who attended 
Veneno was a bloated, corpulent man, more 
occupied in shading the sun from his own 
face than in his ghostly office. I will spare 
you all the macabre details of the death by 
garotting. At the awful moment a _ black 
handkerchief was thrown over the victim’s 
head to conceal his death-agony from the 
mob. 

Ford ends his account by saying that when 
all was over the executioner cautiously peeped 
under the handkerchief and, after having 
given another turn to the screw, lifted the 
handkerchief off, folded it up, carefully put 
it in his pocket, and then proceeded to light a 
cigar— 

With that air of satisfaction 


Which good men wear who’ve done a virtuous 
action. 


But to turn to lighter subjects, from death 
to dances. Ford and his wife gave two balls 
while they were in Seville during the Carni- 
vals of 1832 and 1833. These balls were 
reported in a newspaper called the Diario de 
Sevilla. The first ball, which was described as a 
magnificent affair, was given in honour of 
the daughters of the British Consul at Malaga 
and their names Emma and Robina sur- 
rounded by garlands of flowers formed the 
' principal decoration of the ballroom. The 
ball was given in the Casa de Monsalves 
whither Ford and his family had moved. Its 
beautiful gateway was only pulled down 
within the last twenty years. The entertain- 
ment given the following year was a masked 
ball attended by more than 400 people. 

Ford’s knowledge of Spain was based on 
the fact that in the three years he spent there 
he covered almost the whole of the country in 
his travels. Froni his letters, his drawings 
and above all from his passports it is possible 
to work out in the greatest detail all his 
itineraries over the Peninsula. It is an entire 
illusion to imagine that the passport is a 
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modern nuisance. Ford says that the severe 
machinery of police and passports was 
introduced by the French into Spain and 
retained by Ferdinand VII as a substitute 
for the Inquisition. He advises travellers to 
submit to the nuisance with a good grace. 
There are over 150 separate entries in his 
passports and they enable one to pin-point 
nearly every place where he spent a night. 
Perhaps his worst passport experience was on 
the way back to England when he was 
travelling from Granada to Madrid in the 
diligence with his wife and four small children. 
His passport was viséd no less than nine times 
in one day owing to the regulations in force 
against the cholera—regulations admirably 
designed, as Ford points out, to spread the 
plague rather than prevent it. 

In his wanderings over the Peninsula Ford 
travelled on horseback. He reminds us that 
Don Quixote’s first thought after having 
determined to ride forth into Spain was to 
get a horse, his second to secure a squire. The 
Andalusian horse, he tells us, has very little 
in common with the English blood-horse. He 
says that 

the pace of these Andalusian horses is delightful : 

it is something more than a walk, and less than 

a trot, and it is truly sedate and sedan-chair-like 

and suits a grave Don who is given like a Turk 

to tobacco and contemplation. 

As his squire or attendant Ford took with 
him an Andalusian who had never before 
been out of his native province. Ford says 
that provided Spanish servants are treated 
with firmness they are excellent and he quotes 
the Spanish proverb: ‘“Those masters who 
make themselves honey are eaten by flies.” 
He dwells at length on their vices and their 
virtues in the Handbook. 

Ford’s travelling-dress was the one most 
universally worn by the natives. Under a 
broad sombrero, thickly lined in his case -with 
doubled brown paper as an extra protection 
against the sun, he wore the usual silk hand- 
kerchief tied ‘‘after the turban fashion”. 
With this went the zamarra or jacket of 
undressed sheepskin and the faja or silken 
sash, for 

to be Homerically well girt is half the battle for 

the traveller in Spain. If the stranger, thus 

arrayed, will only hold his tongue, and not 
expose himself, he will pass on without being 
taken for a foreigner; he will more likely be 
taken for a robber [which happened to Ford on 
more than one occasion] and will find simple 
peasants, especially females, when he chances to 
meet them in out-of-the-way places, where ten 
vultures are seen for one human being, run 
away before he gets near them and hide them- 


“Richard Ford and 7. F. Lewis on a shooting excursion’, by Lewis. Ford, in the centre, is wearing 
his customary manta or striped plaid. The drawing also shows the attendant’s two large panniers 
made of Spanish rush which “‘held everything for the horse and a great many things for his master” 


selves in the myrtle or cistus thickets. 


There is one detail of his equipment I find 
fascinating. I had always imagined that 
blue sun-glasses were a modern abomination; 
but Richard Ford recommends a pair of blue 
gauze wire spectacles or goggles “‘as in- 
flammation of the eyes is very common in 
Spain owing to the constant glare and the 
clouds of dust”. He also says that a green 
eye-shade, which I have always thought of as 
another modern horror, can be a great 
comfort. Then he had with him his capa, his 
cloak, and his manta or striped plaid, “for the 
traveller will be exposed in the same day, 
frequently to piercing cold on the hills and 
scorching heat in the valleys”’. 

Ford’s advice to the traveller was “‘to take 
with him everything with which from habit 
he feels he cannot dispense”’; and this advice 
is followed by so formidable a list of such 
requirements that it seems miraculous for 
them to be packed into a pair of saddle-bags. 
Little, evidently, even of essentials could be 
bought in the Spain of those days. One final 


item may be noted: 


A double-barrelled English detonator should 
be slung at the croup, on the right-hand side, so 
as to be ready to be whipped out and quoted at 
a moment’s notice Travellers thus on 
their guard often pass unscathed and without 
knowing their danger through a den of lions, 
who would have pounced on more careless 
passengers. 


The attendant was mounted on a mule 
with two large panniers made of the universal 
Spanish rush, espuertas. I will not give you 
the inventory of what went into these pan- 
niers but they held everything for the horse 
and a great many things for his master, 
including mosquito-nets, cooking equipment 
and pewter eating-utensils so as not to tempt 
cut-throats, “‘for the lower orders eat with 
their fingers and think everything is gold 
which glitters”. 

Thus equipped Don Ricardo and his 
squire were ready for the road. On his 
travels we may take it that Ford was always 
in the saddle before sunrise. 
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In Andalusia, during summer, the natives 
travel by night and rest during the day-heat... 
This is not a satisfactory method, except for 
those who wish to see nothing. We have never 
adopted it. ‘The early mornings and cool after- 
noons and evenings are infinitely preferable; 
while to the artist the glorious sunrises and sun- 
sets, and the marking of mountains, and defini- 
tion of forms from the long shadows, are 
magnificent beyond all conception. In these 
almost tropical countries, when the sun is high 
the effect of shadow is lost and everything looks 
flat and unpicturesque. 


Ford must have mixed freely with mule- 
teers and with every other type of working- 
class Spaniards at the fosadas and _ ventas 
where he spent the night. I think it is 
important to quote him in some detail on this 
subject as nothing can have brought him so 
closely into contact with Spanish life as the 
nights he spent at such hostelries. Again and 
again he warns the traveller that he must not 


judge these establishments by English stan- 
dards. 


The higher orders seldom travel in Spain and 
never for pleasure and the poor classes are 
accustomed to roughing it. Spanish inns have 
not changed since the times of the Romans and 
that is their great interest. But a dinner and a 
bed will not be wanting and hunger is the best 
sauce and fatigue the softest pillow. And as the 
Spanish proverb says, ‘‘he who sleeps soundly is 
not bitten by fleas’. Some of these ventas were 
built on a large scale by the noblemen or con- 
vent brethren to whom the village belonged. 
Some at a distance have quite the air of a 
gentleman’s mansion. Their white walls, towers 
and often elegant elevations glitter in the sun, 
gay and promising, while all within is dark, 
dirty and dilapidated, and no better than a 
whitened sepulchre. 

The ground-floor is a sort of common room 
for men and beasts. No obsequious landlord, 
bustling waiter, or simpering chamber-maid 
takes any notice of the traveller’s arrival. The 


The Alhambra—a gouache by Ford. The dark building in the foreground 1s the Torre de los Stete 
Suelos or tower of the seven storeys. It was the grand gate by which Boabdil, last Moorish King 
of Granada, left the city ; and derives its name from the seven ramps which rise from the plain 


Much of Ford’s 
mountainous landscape portrayed is near Plasencia in 
the Carmelite convent of Las Batuecas was a refuge to travellers and an oasis amidst the rocks 


cventero sits in the sun smoking, while his wife 
continues her uninterrupted chassefor ‘small deer” 
in the thick covers of her daughter’s hair. He 
proceeds unaided to unload or unsaddle his 
beast and having taken him toa a applies 
to the ventero for fodder. After t looking 
after his beast the master can then think of him- 
self, The upper part of the building is dedicated 
to the lodgment of fodder, fowls, fleas and the 
better class of travellers. The doors of the small 
rooms open onto a corridor. There is seldom 
any furniture in them. Whatever is wanted has 
to be had from the host from a lock-up store. 


Ford has a good deal to say on two 
subjects: insects and water to wash in. 


Insects. The traveller’s cool reception by the 
innkeeper contrasts with the eager welcome 
which awaits him at bedtime. His arrival is a 
godsend to the creeping tribe, who, like the 
ventero, have no regular larder; it is not up- 
stairs that he eats, but where fz is eaten like 
Polonius; the walls are frequently stained with 
the marks of nocturnal combats . .. Were 
these fleas and French ladybirds unanimous. 
they would eat up a Goliath; but fortunately, 
like other Spaniards, they never act together, 
and are consequently conquered and slaughtered 
in detail... 

Water. A rigid puritan will be much dis- 
tressed for the lack of any artificial contrivance 
to hold water; the best toilette on these occas- 
ions is a river's bank, but rivers in unvisited 
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travelling was through wild country, 


which often delighted his artist's eye. The 
central Spain, not far from the valley where 


interiors of the Castiles are often rarer even than 
water-basins. It is, however, no use to expect 
to find conveniences which no-one else ever 
asks for, and those articles which seem to 
the foreigner to be of the commonest and daily 
necessity, are unknown to the natives. How- 
ever, as there are no carpets to be spoiled, and 
cold water retains its properties although 
brought up in a horse-bucket or im the cook’s 
brass cauldron, ablutions, as the album expresses 
it, can be performed. 


He continues: 


The cooking and eating takes place on the 
ground-floor where the livestock, hens and 
chickens, run about pickmg up anything and 
ready to be picked up themselves and dressed. 
The cooking is carried on by the zentera and her 
daughters or by some weazen, smoke-dried, 
cross old she-mummy, the iia, the aunt, who is 
the subject of the good-humoured remarks of 
the hungry and conciliatory traveller before 
dinner and his full-stomach jests afterwards. 
The assembled parties crowd round the fire, 
watching and assisting at their own savoury 
messes. When these are ready they are emptied 
into a huge earthenware reddish dish. This 
communal bowl is placed on a block of wood 
and, seated on stools, the lower classes fall to 
in a most Oriental manner with spoons or fishing 
up morsels with their long pointed knives. They 
eat copiously but with gravity, with appetite 
but no greediness. 


ee 


The tajo (gorge) of Ronda in Andalusia, as depicted by 
Ford in March, 1832. “‘The Moorish mills in the valley must 
be descended to: the view from them, looking up to the cloud- 
suspended bridge, 1s unrivalled .. . There is but one Ronda in 
the world and this tajo and cascade form its heart and soul” 


No nation as a mass is better bred or man- 
nered than the lower classes of Spaniards. They 
press the stranger to partake of their meal and 
he is expected to press them to partake of his. 
They expect to be pressed in order to appear to 
do a gentle violence to their stomachs by eating 
to oblige him. The angels declined Lot’s 
offered hospitalities until they were “pressed 
greatly”. After supper the bottle circulates 
mermily, cigars are lighted, the rude seats are 
drawn closer to the fire, stories are told princi- 
pally on robber or love subjects, jokes are given 
and taken, unextinguishable laughter forms the 
chorus of conversation, in due time songs are 

sung. a guitar is strummed, dancing is set on 
foot, the fatigues of the day are forgotten, and 
the catching sympathy of mirth extending to all 
is prolonged far into the night. Then, one by 
one, the company drops off. The better classes 
go upstairs, the humbler and the majority make 
up their bed on the ground near their animals 


and, like them full of food and free from care, - 


they fall instantly asleep in spite of the noise and 

discomfort by which they are surrounded. 

When the evening meal is being prepared 
tomorrow’s luncheon must also be thought of 
and nothing can have been more delightful 
than the alfresco meals which Ford ate on his 
travels. A tempting shady spot with running 
water, the animals are unladen, the table- 
cloth is spread on the grass, the bottles are 
laid in the water to cool their contents. 

Then out with the provisions, cold partridge or 

turkey, sliced ham or chorizo—simple cates, but 

which are eaten with an appetite and relish for 
which aldermen would pay hundreds. They 

are followed, should grapes be wanting, with a 

soothing cigar, and sweet slumber on earth’s 

freshest softest lap. In such wild banquets Spain 
surpasses the boulevards. 

Elsewhere Ford stresses that very little meat 
and wine are necessary in these hot latitudes 
and he points out that the English at Gib- 
raltar who ate as in England had in con- 
sequence “faces somewhat redder than their 
jackets. They have yet to learn that the 
stomach is the anvil whereon health is 
forged, and that, as the Spanish proverb 
says, graves are dug with teeth before spades.” 

Ford says Spaniards never fidget them- 
selves to get quickly to places where nobody 
is expecting them, nor is there any good to be 
got in trying to hurry man or beast in Spain; 
“vou might as well think of hurrying the 
Court of Chancery.” 

I have given you some of Ford’s impres- 
sions on his travels but I feel that no account 
of him in Spain would be complete without a 
mention of the two summers he spent with 
his family at Granada. »The subject has been 
fully dealt with in a book which appeared in 
1956, entitled Richard Ford, Granada. It con- 
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tains everything which Ford wrote about 
Granada, with text both in English and 
Spanish; and it reproduces for the first time 
practically all his drawings of the Alhambra. 

Like Washington Irving before him, Ford 
actually lived in the Alhambra. On his first 
visit in 1831 the Governor lent him his suite 
of rooms above the Patio de la Mezquita, now 
called Mexuar. He describes in a letter to 
Addington how a crumbling staircase led 
down from the kitchen to the Hall of the 
Ambassadors, where incidentally you can 
still see Ford’s name and his wife’s carved on 
the wall of one of the window-recesses. 

Ford is a wonderful interpreter of the 
Alhambra as he really appreciated its 
decoration. 


Lightness was the aim of the Moorish architects 
[he wrote] as massiveness was of the ancient 
Egyptians. The real supports were concealed, 
and purposely kept unexpressed, so that the 
apparent supports, thin pillars, and gossamer 
perforated fabric, seemed fairy work: the object 
was to contradict the idea of weight, and let the 
masses appear to hang in air floating like 
summer clouds. 


From Granada Ford made a number of 
expeditions, amongst others to Ronda. My 
last extract from his writings shall be his 
description of Ronda, to accompany his 
drawing of the scene he describes, as it is not 
often that his pen and his pencil can be so 
perfectly matched. 


The Moorish mills in the valley must be 
descended to: the view from them, looking up 
to the cloud-suspended bridge, is unrivalled. 
The arch which spans the tajo [gorge] hangs 
some 600 feet above, like that in the Koran, 
between heaven and the bottomless pit; the 
river, which, black as Styx, has long struggled, 
heard but not seen, in the cold shadows of its 
rocky prison, now escapes, dashing joyously into 
light and liberty; the waters boil in the bright 
sun, and glitter like the golden shower of Danae. 
The giant element leaps with delirious bound 
from rock to rock, until at last broken, buffeted, 
and weary, it subsides into a gentle stream, 
which steals like happiness away, adown a 
verdurous valley of flower and fruit; no inapt 
emblem of the old Spaniard’s life, who ended in 
the quietism of the cloister a manhood spent in 
war, hardships and excitement. 

There is but one Ronda in the world and this 
tajo and cascade form its heart and soul. The 
scene, its noise and movement, baffle pen and 
pencil, and like Wilson at the Falls of Terni, we 
can only exclaim, ““Well done, rock and water, 
by Heavens!” 


I daresay I am guilty of partisanship but I 
like to think that this scene has baffled 
neither Richard Ford’s pen nor his pencil. 
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Three Antipodean Republics 


III. Chile, 


a Geographical Extravagance 


by MICHAEL TEAGUE 


South America’s most completely European populations are to be found in the three Republics of 
the American Antipodes—Uruguay, Argentina and Chile—although in Chile there 1s a substantial 
‘Indian’ element which has been largely absorbed. Mr Teague has just been visiting all three ; 
and this is the last of his series of articles describing their respective social, economic and 
political characters in such a way as to bring out the similarities and differences between them 


“‘Tr’s rather absurd, isn’t it?”’ said a Chilean, 
fondly tracing the full length of his country 
for me on a map. “Three thousand miles 
long and scarcely a hundred wide; just like a 
ribbon, a long, green satin ribbon. Here it 
has been bleached by the sun,” a finger 
stabbed the desert north and then swung to 
the-glaciers and fjords of the south, ‘‘and here 
it has become frayed and torn. Only in the 
middle has it retained its colour. And look 
how the Andes cut us off from the rest of the 
continent; just like your English Channel. 
It’s hardly surprising that we have developed 
differently from our neighbours.” 

Coming to Chile from the Argentine, as I 
did, this difference is quickly apparent. The 
lush, monotonous world of the pampas is left 
behind. Careering down from the frontier 
pass 13,000 feet up in the Andes one enters 
a land which is more reminiscent of Tuscany 
or Provence than South America. The sun- 
drenched, peaceful countryside spreads out 
over the foothills of the Andes to the sea. 
Poplars and willows line the dusty roads 
and irrigation-streams cut across the green 
fields. Everywhere one sees evidence of liv- 
ings carefully wrested from the © soil: 
the small, tidy quintas and chacras of 
the market-gardeners, the larger, more 
rambling fundos of the _ estate-owners. 
This is the rich central valley of Middle 
Chile, the agricultural heart of the country 
and its most densely populated zone. It was 
this area which was first settled by the 
Spanish conquistadors in the 16th century. 
They and their descendants had to fight 
hard against both Indians and Nature to 
carve out their small kingdom (it was in 
fact the only Spanish possession in South 
America which bore this title)-on the flanks 


of the great Andean cordillera. The country 
grew up isolated and learnt to live by itself. 

Intermarriage with captured Indian wo- 
men produced a surprisingly homogeneous 
population. The Indian element is not very 
noticeable today. Middle and Desert (i.e. 
northern) Chile yield few distinguishable 
Indian ‘types’, although the strain becomes 
much more marked further south, in the 
forest land between the Bio-Bio and Tolten 
rivers where 100,000 pure-blooded Arau- 
canian Indians continue to live in self- 
created isolation. The mixed stock first bred 
in the 16th century was reinforced in the 
19th by successive waves of white immigra- 
tion (mainly Irish, Scotch, Basque and 


_ German) and developed into a hardy, enter- 


prising and remarkably individual people. 
Take for instance the fotos (literally 
‘ragged ones’). They are generally said to 
be the most characteristic and most genuine 
representative Chileans today. Independent, 
tough and sometimes showing an underlying 
streak of violence, they are said to give night- 
mares to most Chilean politicians. There is 
a statue to one in Santiago and a Roto Day 
in January which is a public holiday. For 
some time I was puzzled as to just who 
comprised this obviously important class. A 
friend enlightened me. “Rotos? Oh, it’s 
just the name we give to our industrial pro- 
letariat; they sprang up with the minerals. 
What didn’t?” he concluded with a smile. 
What indeed? Chile virtually owes its 
existence today to its mineral wealth, to cop- 
per and to a lesser extent to nitrates, iron 
and manganese. Most of the country’s 
foreign exchange comes from its mineral 
exports. A fall in world copper prices seri- 
ously affects the whole population, as has 
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recently been shown. ‘‘For the last century 
the country has had two temperamental 
mistresses,” a Chilean told me. ‘First 
nitrates, which gave us too much too easily, 
and now copper which subjects us to the 
whims of world markets.”’ The nitrate boom 
did indeed lead to a harsh awakening when, 
after more than half a century of profligate 
spending and borrowing, it collapsed in face 
of synthetic substitutes; but copper has been 
kinder and, despite lower prices, it still 
keeps Chile’s economy fundamentally sound. 
go per cent of production is in American 
hands but this causes little resentment for 
the Chileans realize that without this foreign 
investment no copper would be produced. 
The Americans pay handsome royalties to 
the government; their mines also create 
employment and maintain what is for Chilean 
workers a high standard of living. I visited 
the “El Teniente’” mine south-east of 
Santiago, which is the largest underground 
copper-mine in the world. It must also be 
the most curious-looking. 7000 feet up in the 
Andes the mine installations spew themselves 
down the mountain-slopes as if from some 
monstrous cubistic cornucopia hidden at the 
top. “El Teniente’ produces more than 


150,000 metric tons of refined copper every 
year and employs over 5000 workers. Hous- 
ing arrangements, partly because of the 
topography of the place, tend to run to 
toppling tenements but recreational and 
medical facilities are excellent. ““We get on 
very well together,” an American member 
of the staff told me. ‘‘Why shouldn’t we? 
After all the workers get better pay and 
enjoy better conditions than they would in 
any other industry.” 

This is true enough. The general standard 
of living in Chile is depressingly low. Birth- 
and death-rates are amongst the highest in 
the world and it is estimated that over half 
the population suffers from malnutrition. A 
formidable barrage of social legislation, 
almost on a par with Uruguay’s, has been 
built up in an attempt to cope with the 
problems of a rapidly expanding urban pro- 
letariat; but much of it still remains only 
on paper. Likewise with education, which is 
one of Chile’s most pressing social problems. 
Theoretically there is compulsory education 
for all, but lack of adequate schools makes 
this impossible to enforce. 

Poverty and illiteracy are not confined to 
the urban centres. The rotos have country 


Harvesting on a fundo (large estate) in the rich central valley of Middle Chile, where 89 per 
cent of the farming-land is taken up by about 5000 such estates. Some of these are vast: there 
are said to be 375 properties of more than 12,350 acres each and one covering 618 square miles! 


ntographs by the author 


(Above) Carriages are still used on many of the fundos, which are the traditional strongholds of the 


agricultural élite of the country. (Below) The Chilean cowboy, the huaso, is as skilful with the 
lasso as his counterparts elsewhere. Chile, however, continues to import cattle and other foodstuff 
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cousins, the znquilinos, who live on the great 
estates of Middle Chile in conditions border- 
ing on the mediaeval. Although he is free 
to move and now receives a living wage, the 
average inquilino is still closely bound to 
his patrén. In fact the whole structure of 
agricultural holdings in Chile is blatantly 
feudal. The figures speak for themselves: 
89 per cent of the farming-land in central 
Chile is taken up by some 5000 large estates; 
the remaining 11 per cent is divided up into 
more than 75,000 small-holdings. Half the 
agricultural wealth in this rich zone is in the 
hands of 500 families. This archaic system of 
landownership is a relic of the old Spanish 
encomienda arrangement whereby conquista- 
dors were given grants of lands (and Indians) 
in return for their services to the Crown. 
Despite efforts in recent years to break up 
these vast estates into manageable, economic 
units, the hold of the hacendados remains firm 
and they continue to live (when not in Paris 
or New York) in the golden glow of a for- 
gotten age. Not all, however, remain indif- 
ferent to progress and some make deter- 
mined efforts to improve the efficiency of 
their estates. Sons, instead of being sent on 
European Grand Tours, are now despatched 
to universities to learn, as one of them 
caustically put it, “‘first law to teach us how 
to defend our interests, then economics to 
teach us where those interests really lie’’. 

I visited one of the largest of these fundos 
in the rich Colchagua valley just south of 
Santiago. The owner, although an absentee 
for the greater part of the year, was well 
known for the trouble he had taken to ensure 
decent conditions for his workers. Neverthe- 
less the superb, beautiful archaism of the 
place was quite breathtaking. Carriages at 
the station. White-gloved butlers at the 
door. Touching of forelocks, four-poster 
beds and tinkling chandeliers. The vast, 
rambling house was built round a string of 
courtyards, which all seemed full of potted 
geraniums, camellias and canaries in brass 
cages. Rooms were so widely spaced that 
communication was by telephone. The 
chapel was the size of a parish church and 
the dining-room could easily seat fifty. 

The owner was away but nevertheless we 
were treated royally. “Would the sefores like 
the brougham or the victoria to view the 
estate?’ We chose the victoria and were 
driven leisurely past fields of corn and sun- 
flowers, vineyards and orchards. ‘The 
sefiores would care to ride?” Two splendidly 
caparisoned mounts were brought by Auwasos 
(the Chilean equivalent of the gaucho), 
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For more than fifty years copper has comfortably cushioned Chile's economy. Although world prices have 
dropped recently, copper still brings in 70 per cent of the country’s foreign exchange. Nine-tenths of 
the mining is in the hands of # Americ an companies. At the great “El Teniente’’ mine south-east of Sant- 
tago, the installations and workers’ quarters cascade haphaz zardly down the steep slopes of the Andes 


The huaso is the traditional figure of the Chilean country- 
side. Like the Argentine gaucho he is a born horseman and 
spends most of his life in the saddle. But he is more flashily 
dressed than his pampas counterpart. With his sombrero, 
highly polished boots and brilliantly embroidered poncho, the 
huaso is as dandified a figure as any to be found in South 
America. The short, bib-type poncho is seen only in Chile ; 
patterns vary from simple stripes for everyday wear to a riot 
of flowers on Sundays. Huasos spend much of their meagre 
earnings on elegant clothes and superbly intricate caparisons 


Scenically Chile is of unrivalled beauty. (Above) Mount Osorno, the Fujtyama of the country, 
reigns over Lake Llanguihue and Puerto Varas, “‘the gateway” to the Chilean Lake District. The Laguna 
del Inca (below) reflects in deep waters the Andean peaks near the Argentine frontier east of Valparaiso 
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thing-resorts on her 3000 miles of Pacific 
xception 1s Viria del Mar, the beautiful 
if Valparaiso, and an industrial centre in 
heltered position and luxurious amenities 
make it one of the leading resorts in South Ameria, attracting 
: s narrow hinterland but also 
; oe other South American countries as 
ell, who come to gamble in its plush casino. Here, on one of its 
hes, hh k oy the afternoon sunshine 
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Valparaiso, splendidly situated on the shores of a great horseshoe bay, is not only the principal 
port of Chile, handling half the country’s imports and much of the exports, but also the largest 
commercial centre on the west coast of South America. The city has a population of about 220,000 


complete with gaily embroidered ponchos, 
high boots and huge rotating spurs; there can 
be no more dandified figure in Latin America 
than the Chilean huaso in full dress. We were 
assured our mounts were very docile as we 
were gently helped with old-world courtesy 
into high-pommelled saddles. Almost im- 
mediately we were raced off in a cloud of dust. 
They have no mouths, those Chilean horses; 


spurs, I learnt later, are the only means of 


controlling them. Twice that afternoon I 
fell. Staggering back to the house with 
glazed eyes, torm trousers and bow legs, I 
was met im the hall by the butler bearing 
iced orange-juice, antiseptic and bandages 
on a large silver salver. “I heard the senor 
had a shght mishap,” he said, completely 
deadpan. That whole weekend was really 
quite out of this world! 

Relating my experiences on the fundo to a 
student back in Santiago produced an unex- 
pectedly vehement reaction. “Oh, the fundos 
are picturesque enough,” he snorted, “but 
at what a cost! The land isn’t cultivated 
economically and most of the owners don’t 
know the first thing about mechanization or 
the problems of soil erosion. The fact of the 
matter is that we are just not producing 
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enough to feed ourselves; and we could if 
only we made better use of the land at our 
disposal. We have to import a ridiculously 
large amount of foodstuffs every year. Our 
dependence on Argentine cattle and wheat 
is quite humiliating for a country like ours, 
which is perfectly suited for the raising of 
both. The whole problem has become 
eclipsed in recent years by the development 
of industry; but what is seldom realized is 
that industrialization and land-reform here 
are closely linked.” 

“How ?” I asked. 

“It’s the old problem of the small domes- 
tic market. I mean what use is industrializa- 
tion here if the bulk of the population is made 
up of penniless rotos and inquilinos with a 
negligible purchasing-power? And where 
are we to find the necessary skilled workers? 
Immigration? But this would require in- 
creased food-production, which is impossible 
with the present antiquated land-tenure sys- 
tem. So you see we are back to where we 
started from.” 

Despite these indubitable facts Chilean 
industry has developed considerably in recent 
years. But the picture is not one of a bold 
industrial front and damn the consequences, 
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as is the case in Argentina. Because of the 
poverty of her own domestic market, Chile 
has had to industrialize with caution. Even 
so some of her new industries are frankly 
uneconomic and have to be heavily subsi- 
dized. Others, like the steel industry with its 
centre at Huachipato, have been very suc- 
cessful. Power remains something of a pro- 
blem. The greatest source of energy, the 
melting snows of the Andes, has yet to be 
effectively harnessed. The recent discovery 
of oil deposits in Tierra del Fuego may well 
have far-reaching results especially if, as 
seems probable, foreign companies are al- 
lowed in to develop the area. Nationalism, 
although strong in Chile, is not rabid. 
Foreign investment in industry is welcomed. 
I met a Norfolk farmer who was helping to 
set up a plant for refining sugar-beet in 
Forest Chile. ““These Chileans have all the 
necessary resources,’ he told me, “the land, 
the climate, the raw materials. Everything 
in fact but the money and the technical 
know-how. Give me two years and I'll have 
a cracking good industry going.” 

The Americans play a particularly large 
part in Chilean affairs. Apart from controll- 


ing her mineral wealth, the United States 
takes the lion’s share of Chile’s trade. It 
was an American mission (Klein and Saks) 
which was called in last year to help the 
government in its fight against inflation, one 
of the most pressing problems of the mo- 
ment. The rigid dose of austerity which was 
recommended aroused a great deal of dis- 
content but succeeded, for the time being 
anyway, in accomplishing its aim. The 
occasional cry of “Yanqui capitalist im- 
perialism”’ is tempered by the knowledge of 
the solid financial and economic aid Wash- 
ington gives the country. But the idea of any 
American political dominance is absolute 
anathema to Chileans and politicians have to 
be careful to ride the nationalist horse in 
time of political manoeuvres. This is the 
case at the present moment when a presi- 
dential election is in the offing. President 
Carlos Ibafiez del Campo is over eighty. An 
Army general respected for his strong leader- 
ship, he has been a prominent figure on the 
political scene for longer than most people 
can remember. He put the full weight of 
his authority behind the Klein and Saks 
anti-inflation programme. That programme 


From the park on the Cerro de San Cristobal one can obtain a magnificent view of Santiago as it 
fans out across the plain to the towering, rugged backdrop of the Andes, which dominate the city 


The spire of the cathedral pin-points the sky above the low-built outline of Santiago. On its site 
the city’s first church was founded in the 16th century. Santiago is one of the oldest Spanish cities 
in South America but successive earthquakes have left few vestiges of its past standing today. 
The two banners are advertising the respective candidates for the presidential election in September 


Vivacious urchins roam the streets of most Chilean towns. 
Here a little boot-black of Temuco polishes the high-heeled 
boots of an inquilino (farm-labourer) in from the country 


will be one of the top issues at the forthcom- 
ing elections in September. Chilean politics 
can become heated and unruly but they 
remain relatively immune from military 
pressure and caudillo-worship. 

British influence in Chile, once strong, 
tends to weaken into a predilection for tea, 
football and ‘“‘English-type” schools, of 
which there are a whole host in and around 
Santiago and Valparaiso. But a large 
amount of British capital remains invested 
in the country and a residue of good feeling, 
dating back more than a century to British 
help in the War of Independence, keeps 
relations on the friendliest of footings. 
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Chile’s spectacular beauty 
and the charm of its inhabi- 
tants had a mesmeric effect on 
me; it was only too easy to for- 
get economic and social prob- 
lems in that magnificent setting. 
Many Chileans are similarly 
affected, I was told! Scenically 
Chile must be one of the love- 
liest places in the world. Even 
the desert north, with its nitrate 
“ghost towns” and its torn 
landscape of red sand and 
rocks, has a distinctive beauty 
of its own. Middle and Forest 
Chile are more spectacular, the 
former in a gentle Mediter- 
ranean way, the latter a wild, 
dramatic terrain full of Fuji- 
yama-style volcanoes and 
mountain lakes. Further south 
Archipelagic Chile is a silent, 
untouched world of glaciers, 
fjords, islands and impenet- 
rable forest. 

The cities seem tame in con- 
trast to the exotic variety of the 
countryside. Santiago is on the 
whole a dull place with low, 
squat houses laid out in a 
monotonous chess-board pat- 
tern; its most distinctive feature 
is the snow-capped mountains 
which, with a curious 3-D 
effect, seem to pounce down 
right into everyone’s back- 
yard. Valparaiso hasn’t this 
towering backdrop but the city 
cascades and tumbles down its 
great horseshoe bay in the grand 
Neapolitan manner. In town 
and country alike visitors are 
treated with disarming charm 
and good manners. Even the pitiful poverty 
one encounters everywhere is mitigated by 
an infectious display of gaiety and goodwill. 
I have never seen so many cheerful-looking 
beggars as in Chile. “Chilean wine is heady 
and cheap,” I was reminded cynically. But 
inebriety is only one possible explanation. I 
learnt another sitting one morning in 
Santiago’s main plaza. I asked the ragged 
cripple who was polishing my shoes whether 
he had ever thought of taking on some better- 
paying indoor job. “Oh no, sefior,” he 
protested, one louche eye roving to the plane 
trees whispering above our heads, “‘it’s so 
very beautiful out here, don’t you think?” 


An African Aristocracy 


by MICHAEL ‘CROWDER 


All photographs by th 
(Above) Freetown was chosen for the settlement of freed slaves from whom the Creoles of Sierra 
Leone are descended. It nestles beneath the Mountains of the Lion or Serra Leao, as they were 
called by the Portuguese because when these first saw them angry thunder sounded from their slopes 


In an article in our February 1957 number on Revolution in Senegal the author estimated the 
importance of a Western-educated élite in the development of French West Africa. Now he gives 
his impressions of another, differently situated African élite. This and two further articles 
by Mr Crowder, comparing the influence of Islam in French and British Nigerian territories, 
will form part of a book he is writing on West Africa which Hutchinsons are to publish next year 


A Fasian Society booklet, commenting on 
the Creole-controlled press of Freetown, 
remarked that “leading articles in Sierra 
Leone newspapers read exactly like the 
outbursts of white settlers opposing elective 
representation for Africans in Kenya’’. 
Sierra Leone consists of two parts: the Colony 
(269 square miles; 140,000 inhabitants), 
which includes Freetown, and the Protec- 
torate (27,699 square miles; 1,860,000 
inhabitants). Although the elected repre- 
sentatives of the Protectorate people out- 
number those of the Creoles in the House 
of Assembly and provide the government of 
the country, the small Creole minority, 
barely 30,000 strong, is still inclined to reason 
on political theories that have greater 
currency on the East rather than the West 
Coast of Africa. 

One evening Dr Bankole Bright, the 
veteran Creole politician, received me in his 
house. He was recovering from a serious 
illness which, said Creole gossip, was the 


result of his bitter disappointment at the elec- 
tions of May 1957 in which both he and the 
Creole cause were defeated. His expression 
was tired and listless, hardly reminiscent of 
the man who had been a powerful member of 
the Legislative Council for twenty-one years, 
who was a pioneer of African politics and 
leader of the National Council of Sierra 
Leone. But from his tired frame resounded a 
fierce and reasoning voice, attacking bitterly 
the wholesale extension of suffrage to the 
“natives” (as the older generation of Creoles 
habitually call the inhabitants of the Pro- 
tectorate) which resulted from the 1951 
constitution and its subsequent amendments. 

‘“‘We Creoles have been here for 180 years; 
whilst these natives have no education. I 
talked to Oliver Lyttelton about the subject 
and told him he was being too autocratic. 
Why should he permit a minority to rule in 
East Africa and not here in Sierra Leone? 
Today the Legislative Assembly is a panto- 
mime. I have been in it for twenty-one 
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years. I don’t want to be there now. We 
Creoles have lost faith in the British. One 
day they will regret their actions here.” 
Thus Dr Bankole Bright attacked the 1951 
constitution which gave the Protectorate 
representation appropriate to its size and 
population. The Creole community, long 
used to an influence in Sierra Leone affairs 
disproportionate to its size, was finally 
placed in an inferior status as a minority. The 
Protectorate people could now outvote the 
Creoles, “who after 170 years of struggle and 
aspiration’’, as Mr Roy Lewis put it, “‘found 
themselves inheriting no promised land, but 
put into the power of unregenerate tribes- 
men.” The Creole dilemma, at least as far as 
the older generation sees it, is the dilemma of 
the white minorities of East and Central 
Africa; of a cultured minority whose 
standards are threatened by the uneducated 
masses through the agencies of universal 
suffrage and parliamentary democracy. 
By no means all Sierra Leone Creoles 
adopt this attitude. The woman who 


defeated Dr Bankole Bright at the last 
election, though she resigned her seat after 
allegations of electoral corruption of which 
she was cleared by the Supreme Court, is a 
Creole who believes firmly that the future of 
Sierra Leone lies in the two communities 
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going ahead as one. She comes from an 
aristocratic Creole family, as her name 
Constance Cummings-John indicates, and 
has braved the scorn of her own people to 
realize this ideal. It amuses her that the more 
reactionary members of her community 
mockingly call her by a native name, “‘Fatu” 
Cummings-John. 

I met Mrs Cummings-John at the Roose- 
velt Memorial School, which she founded to 
give free education to Protectorate children 
living in Freetown, who normally would not 
have been able to afford it. 

“Although I am a Creole, I felt my place 
was in the Sierra Leone People’s Party which 
aims to bring the Protectorate and Creole 
peoples together.”” She tries to put this into 
practice in her school which has 643 girls, . 
from both Colony and Protectorate. Another 
famous school, the Freetown Secondary 
School for Girls, has this same ideal. It was 
founded by the late Mrs Benka Coker, wife of 
one of Sierra Leone’s leading judges, to join 
Protectorate and Creole girls together in 
their education. For she believed with Dr 
Aggrey (the African who was one of the prime 
movers in starting Achimota College in 
Ghana): “‘Educate a man, and you educate an 
individual. Educate a woman and you educate 
a family.” She hoped that unity in Sierra 
Leone would be achieved through its women. 

I was staying in Freetown with the family 
of a great-granddaughter of Samuel Crow- 
ther, the 19th-century Negro Bishop who was 
the first student at Fourah Bay College, 
founded in 1827. She, her mother (the 
Bishop’s granddaughter) Mrs Awoonor- 
Williams, and her daughter assured me, 
almost in unison: “‘It is the women who will 
save Sierra Leone.” 

In contrast came the cry: “How should 
we be used by these ignorant people from the 
Protectorate?”” There was remorse mixed 
with anger and indignation in this Creole’s 
voice as he advised me: “Just go into the 
House of Assembly. You will see them there 
dancing, booing and shouting. They are not 
fit to rule. We Creoles are being swamped by 
people from the interior. We are to be 
governed by uneducated men.” 

One should not be too hasty to condemn 
such outbursts. Ever since 1808, when 
Britain took over Freetown as a Crown 
Colony, the freed slaves, today known as 
Creoles, have looked on themselves as a 
privileged community. Ninety years later, 
when the Protectorate of Sierra Leone was 
declared, the Creole rejoiced in his superior 
status of citizenship over the native of the 
interior. Ever since, the distinction between 


The character of Freetown emerges from its mixture of r9th-century buildings and tropical vegetation 
such as (above) the great cotton-tree which has seen the city grow from a small settlement to a fine 
port ; and (below) the forest which clothes the mountains and besets the suburban residential districts 


Bullom people bring their country produce to the city of Freetown, standing on its small peninsula 


the Colony and the Protectorate has had a 
great influence on the distinction between the 
Creole or non-native and the “‘aborigine’’, as 
some Creoles still call the Protectorate man. 
Right up to the last decade the British 
administration did little to discourage the 
Creole from his attitude of superiority, 
admitting him to the Legislative Council 
whilst the native was still excluded. The 
Church also encouraged the Creole in his 
attitude, for it was the Church that had been 
the creator of this strange community of 
freed slaves. They attributed to the Creole a 
saviour role, as the bright hope for Christi- 
anity in a dark continent dominated by 
ju-ju and paganism. “‘You are the élite, the 
educated Africans, freed not only from the 
slavery of man but of false gods,” they seemed 
to tell him. 

The murder of two hundred Creoles during 
the 1898 native rising, two years after the 
establishment of the Protectorate, hardly 
fostered any amicable feelings the Creoles 
might have had towards the tribes of the 
interior. It merely confirmed for this 
community, whose capital had just become 
a city complete with Mayor and Aldermen, 
whose leader of the bar had just been 
knighted and whose churches were staffed by 
their own people, that the natives were 
barbarians. 
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Not unnaturally the Creole came to look on 
himself as far removed from the tribal Africa 
across the Colony boundary. This hetero- 
geneous community, whose blood was mixed 
with that of nearly every tribe along the 
coast of West Africa, together with that of 
white slave-owners, soon became closely knit 
with its own customs and traditions. By the 
end of the 19th century the Creoles had 
acquired a common culture in opposition 
both to the British whom they tended to 
imitate, and to the tribal natives from whom 
they did their best to distinguish themselves. 
Anyway they had little reason to come into 
contact with the local tribes except the people 
from Bullom who three times a week brought 
over supplies of food to the peninsula of 
Freetown in their curious canoes, constructed 
after methods taught them by the Portuguese. 

It is not surprising therefore that today 
Sierra Leone politics should be dominated by 
the issue of Creole versus Protectorate man. 
The Sierra Leone People’s Party has the 
policy of “One People; One Country”. Its 
leader Dr Margai, the Chief Minister, 
assured me: “It is my ambition to bring 
unity between the two peoples.”’ Yet most of 
his party’s support comes from the Protect- 
orate while the opposition, the United 
Progressive Party, though it puts its policies 
on a national basis, finds most of its support 


Bullom boats drawn up at the waterside in Freetown, Sierra Leone. These boats, which can carry 
seventy people, have not changed in design from the time when the Portuguese taught the Bulloms 
how to build them. Since the founding of Freetown in 1788 they have docked at the market facing 
Kroo Bay, where they are turned into stalls selling their wares—rice, fish and fruit—to the 
market-women, both Creoles of Freetown and from further afield, up-country, in the Protectorate 

All photographs by Michael ( 


The Creoles of Sierra Leone have always looked to England as 
their ‘mother-country’ and cultural lodestar. It is not sur- 
prising that of all the cities along the West African Coast 
Freetown is the least African in atmosphere. Like any English 
city tt has its Mayor and city councillors, its cathedrals and 
complete range of churches for every religious denomination. 
Perhaps what recalls England most to the visitor is the sight 
(opposite) of the green double-decker buses to Congo Cross, 
or (above) the municipal park, complete with bandstand and 
wooden benches where the old people can gossip or drowse the 
hot day away, while the gardener tends the formal flower-beds 


In the early morning Freetown seems to be populated mainly by 
schoolgirls. Education has always been of great importance 
to the Creoles, who long before other British West African 
territories had their own University College of Fourah Bay. 
Today the highly educated Creole minority provides most of 
the teachers in Sierra Leone. Here one of them 1s instruct- 
ing Protectorate children at the Roosevelt Memorial School 


Most of the Muslim schools in Freetown are for Protectorate 
children since most Creoles are Christians. There is, however, 
a small group of Creoles, known as Akus, who profess Islam. 
(Above) In the Queen Elizabeth playing-fields Creole and 
Protectorate Muslim children prepare for a race. Whether 
education is Christian or Muslim, the teaching of Creole and 
Protectorate children alongside each other, as in this case or 
at the Roosevelt School, helps to lessen communal differences 


(Above) Once a year Sierra Leone plays the Gambia at cricket. 
The Creole community turn out in force; the men in panama 
hats and linen jackets, the women in gay print cottons, carry- 
ing picnic-baskets and Thermos flasks. On the first day of 
the Test one might as well be at Lord’s as in West Africa. 
(Opposite) The following day, at church-time, the Englishness 
of Freetown is brought home even more forcibly as the Creole 
community pour out of their churches, dressed immaculately 
in their Sunday best, shaking hands with the preacher before 
they leave, stopping to talk for a while on the steps, the 
women observing who is present and who 1s wearing a new hat 


With a long-standing tradition of education and experience 
in the Administration, the Creoles tend to monopolize the 
most highly Africanized service along the Coast, as well as 
the banks and commercial houses. This young Creole girl who 
has just left school ts drafting a letter in Freetown’s In- 
formation Department, where the staff is almost wholly Creole 


amongst the Creole community. The one 
source of real bitterness in what are otherwise 
remarkably good-tempered politics for Africa 
is the problem of the Creoles. In the May 
elections feeling against the Creoles ran high. 
Scenes were created outside the churches 
while services were being held; Protectorate 
market-women refused to serve Creoles; and 
one elderly Creole baker had his delivery-van 
ransacked. “‘Politics tend to exacerbate 
feelings,’ one senior official told me. “The 
Creole finds it very hard to realize that he is no 
longer in the saddle.” Imagine the horror of 
the Creoles when they went to vote in the 
Freetown booths and found a queue of two 
thousand Protectorate people already waiting. 
As another official told me: “If Doctor 
Margai can put into effect his policy of ‘one 
country, one people’ then the lack of any 
other sound policy would be relatively un- 
important. This would be a great enough 
achievement.” 

Dr Margai has a difficult task before him. 
After living with a Creole family and meeting 
many members of the community, I realized 
that despite its diverse origins it really is an 
identifiable ethnic group with closer ties to 
England than Africa. Not for nothing have 
the Protectorate people called the Creoles 
“Black Europeans’. From the beginning 
these people, set down in a strange land, 
tended to identify themselves with the 
Europeans who had enslaved them and then 
set them free. At times they seem almost 
more English than the English. Some of 
them even talk of England as home. Free- 
town itself is different from any other West 
African city, except St Louis, the Creole city 
of French West Africa, and Monrovia, which 
was also settled by freed slaves. In atmos- 
phere it is more like Dorchester than Lagos, 
with a dignified calm lent to it by the old 
timbered and tiled colonial houses, facing 
onto wide streets on which double-decker 
buses travel and by the municipal park, 
complete with formal flower-beds and a 
bandstand. The surrounding villages add to 
this impression with such names as Waterloo, 
Hastings, Charlotte, York, Goderich, Kent, 
Russel, Newton, Sussex and Aberdeen. A 
glimpse through the open window of a Creole 
house reveals faded photographic portraits in 
gilt and mahogany frames, velvet-covered 
chairs with antimacassars, and a collection of 
1gth-century bric-a-brac that would delight 
the curators of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. In Freetown the life of the Creole 
community is ordered, regulated and narrow, 
reminiscent of Victorian England and its 
strict social code. The bright dresses and 
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incessant chatter of the tribal people, who 
outnumber the Creoles three to one, is almost 
an insult to the dignified calm of Freetown, 
nestling securely under the “‘mountains of the 
lion” which so impressed the Portuguese 
when they first sighted them in 1460. 

It is said that imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery. Somehow the British have 
never really appreciated the imitation of the 
Creole, preferring in a way the African 
tribesman who retained his identity. But 
Creoles were not the only imitators. Until 
very recently native boys who took posts with 
the Government or with commercial firms 
would change their name to an English one, 
and try to pass as Creoles. Many children of 
Protectorate families were sent for their 
education to a Creole family. 

The Creole community is still the aris- 
tocracy of Sierra Leone, even if it is in 
decline. And like most aristocracies it is 
highly stratified, though in the face of the 
increasing powers of the natives social 
distinctions are becoming less marked because 
of the need for unity. There are a number 
of great families like the Brights, the Taylors, 
the Cummings, the Johns and the Macaulays. 
But, as for Mrs Yepanchin in Dostoievsky’s 
The Idvot, “‘good family is not all. There must 
also be good connections.” Family alliances, 
are made with care, the alliance~ being 
marked by hyphenating the maiden name of 
the bride to that of the groom. 

Many of the great families have been 
schooled in England and, if their sons were 
not educated at Oxford or Cambridge, they 
can invariably claim a degree from Fourah 
Bay College, which was affiliated to Durham 
University in 1876. Mrs Bright ‘Taylor, the 
elegant sister of Dr Bankole Bright, intro- 
duced me to her daughter who was educated 
at a school in Kensington. Bishop Crowther’s 
granddaughter, Mrs Awoonor-Williams, who 
has just celebrated her ninetieth birthday, 
recalled for me her own schooldays in a 
fashionable London girls’ school and the 
weekends she spent in the town and country 
houses of the British aristocracy. 

Religion plays a major role in the life of the 
Creoles. Their religion for the most part is the 
sin-conscious religion of rgth-century indust- 
rial England. It lacks the gaiety and in- 
dividuality of the Church in Nigeria. On 
Sunday mornings the Creoles in their sombre 
Sunday best, sometimes in morning coats and 
top-hats, do their duty to God and hear tales 
of retribution and damnation. 

Religious sects reflect the social stratifica- 
tion of the community. Mr A. T. Porter, 
writing in Africa about r1gth-century Free- 
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The Anglican Cathedral of St George, which would not look out of place in any English country town, | 


dates from 1817 when Sir Charles McCarthy, Governor of the West African Settlements, laid the founda- 


tion-stone. Today it is the most impressive of Fre 


etown’s many churches and on Sunday mornings the 


cream of Creole society attends its services, often taken by the Assistant Bishop, who is a Creole 


Government House, a modern structure, stands in the centre of Freetown and thus pleases the local 
inhabitants, who resented the isolation of recent Governors in Hill Station, situated two miles away 


town, observed that ‘‘many families were 
moving as their material position improved 
from a smaller to a larger church, from the 
Wesleyan to the Cathedral’. The old story 
of the rich Yorkshire industrialist who sought 
respectability by changing from Chapel to 
Church is not without parallel in Freetown. 
One Creole friend told me that he remembers 
clearly the days when his family used to sit in 
a pew in the Cathedral just by the organ 
because that was where the aristocratic 
families sat. 

Not all Creoles are Christians. The Aku 
Creoles, who are mainly descended from the 
Yorubas of Western Nigeria, are all Muslims. 
They number about five thousand and many 
of them still speak Yoruba. 

Language is one of the most cohesive 
factors in the life of any community, and the 
medium through which it best preserves its 
identity. The Creoles have their own lan- 
guage, called Krio, which is a mixture of 
English, Portuguese and a number of African 
languages from which it derives its syntax. 
Real Creole is almost incomprehensible to the 
Englishman, for it is much subtler and more 
complex than pidgin English. 

“If yu nor ussi yu dey go, yu fo no-usai yu 
komot”’ is a Creole proverb meaning “‘If you 
don’t know where you’re going, you do know 
whence you came.” Thus “Yu dro rop, rop 
dro bus, leppet kom na tong’? means “‘Pull on 
the rope, the rope pulls in the forest, and 
with the forest the leopard comes to town.” 

Roy Lewis, from whose book, Sierra Leone, 
these two proverbs are taken, gives a simple 
example of the differences between English, 
Creole and pidgin English: “In English we 
say “This is the man’. Pidgin puts it ‘Dat be 
de man’. But the Krio is ‘Nar de man dat’. 
Again the English sentence ‘I am going to my 
house’ becomes in pidgin ‘Ah de go for me 
house’. The Krio is ‘Ar de go nar me ose’.”’ 
There has been some attempt to recognize 
Krio as an official language. A good friend 
of mine, Thomas Decker, a government 
Information Officer, has done much to gain 
recognition for Krio, and has even translated 
Shakespearean lyrics into it. 

Creole domination is no longer a reason- 
able proposition, though many Creoles 
suggest a Federation of the Colony with the 
three provinces of the Protectorate. One 
Creole business-woman told me: “I am all 
for Federation. Let them lead their own lives 
and we ours.” But advocates of Federation 
seem to forget that the Creole is outnumbered 
almost three to one in the Colony itself. 

It is hard for the Creoles to forget their 
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years as an effective aristocracy. They have a 
proud record. As Dr Bankole Bright told me: 
“We have educated Africa.” This is not far 
from the truth, for the Creoles served the 
British very much as the St Louisian did the 
French in opening up Africa. Lugard’s first 
administration in the Northern Region of 
Nigeria was based on Creole clerks. In Kano 
I met one of them, Mr Ballatt-Hughes, who 
subsequently became President of the mixed 
court in Kano and Head of the Strangers’ 
Quarter of the city. Creoles are to be found 
everywhere in West Africa. In Portuguese 
Guinea I met the head of Cable and Wire- 
less, Mr Zogie-Thomas from Freetown. His 
predecessor had been William Ellis Bull, 
another Creole, whose son became a top 
official in the administration of Portuguese 
Guinea. In Ghana I met Creole admin- 
istrative officers such as Ivor Cummings and 
Rex King. They are even to be found work- 
ing in England like one friend who is teaching 
Latin in a famous North-Country grammar 
school. 

The Creole has had his faults. He always 
adopted an air of complete superiority to the 
tribal people. He is charming, but inclined to 
laziness and conceit. He has resented in- 
fringements on his privileged position, though 
he never exploited the native as his counter- 
part in Liberia, the Americo-Liberian, does 
with such success. Possibly this is because he 
has been held in check by the British admin- 
istration; possibly because he is essentially an 
isolationist where the Liberian has strong 
tendencies towards ‘colonialism’. 

Perhaps the healthiest sign in the Creole 
community today is that whilst the older 
generation may cling to bygone glories and 
aristocratic traditions, the younger generation 
are becoming conscious of the fact that they 
are Sierra Leonians as well as Creoles. Once 
it was taboo and brought social ostracism for a 
Creole woman to marry a native. Today it is 
possible, even if eyebrows in many quarters 
are raised. The education of many natives 
has given the two communities a common 
meeting-ground, especially at Fourah Bay 
College. Even if Mrs Cummings-John and 
her fellow-politician Mrs Patience Richards 
can be accused of going about their work the 
wrong way, their decision as Creoles to 
identify themselves with Sierra Leone rather 
than the Colony is the one which holds most 
promise for the future.. The Creoles, though 
a mere handful compared with the total 
population of around 2,000,000, have much 
to give to Sierra Leone, because of their past 
and their superior education. 


Coins Without Frontiers 
I. The Ancient World 


by R. A. G. CARSON 


This ts the first of two articles in which Mr Carson, of the Coins and Medals Department at the 
British Museum, surveys the coinages which, from the Athenian “‘owls” to the British sovereigns, 
have at various periods been widely accepted beyond the frontiers of the states that issued them 


THE political and economic circumstances of 
the 2oth century have so conditioned us all 
to accept as a matter of course the stringent 
passport and visa regulations with which the 
modern traveller has to comply and the even 
more difficult questions of currency control 
and travel allowances that it is hard to realize 
that freer and happier conditions existed no 
longer ago than just before World War I. 
The late Ernest Bevin, when Foreign Secre- 
tary, could cite as the ultimate object of 
foreign policy the re-creation of conditions 
which he could remember, when it was 
possible to go to Victoria station and, without 
formality, book a ticket to anywhere in the 
world. In making this statement, he was 
concerned chiefly with the barriers to travel 
created by the insistence of modern states on 
passport controls; but he could also have 
recalled that the same traveller from Victoria 
could have set out happily, secure in the 
knowledge that the golden sovereigns he 
carried would be almost as acceptable 
wherever he travelled as they were in Britain. 

This enviable state of affairs which has 
disappeared in the intricate welter of modern 
controlled economy, this almost universal 
acceptance of a coinage as recently as half 
a century ago, has a history which is almost 
as long as the history of coinage itself in 
Western civilization. Throughout the ages 
there have always been coinages which have 
found ready acceptance, not only within the 
borders of the state that issued them, but 
throughout the civilized world of the day. 
These were truly coins without frontiers and 
such was their status that, when the supply 
of the original coinage proved inadequate, 
peoples, usually on the fringe of the more 
civilized world, transformed their own bullion 
into coins in order to obtain circulation for it, 
copying in general terms the weight-standards 
and the designs of the desired coinage. 

It was only in the early 7th century B.c., 
in the Greek mercantile cities of Asia Minor, 
that coinage began. The talents and shekels 
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of earlier civilizations in the Middle East, 
familiar from the stories of the Old Testament, 
were not stamped coins as we know them, but 
pieces of bullion, possibly of a set weight. 
The types or designs on the earliest coins, 
which were made from electrum, a natural 
mixture of gold and silver found in Asia 
Minor, were, in fact, no more than the badge 
or sign of a great merchant or a city-state, 
guaranteeing the weight and _ exchange- 
ability of the coins. As such, these coins had a 
comparatively limited circulation but in the 
course of the 7th century B.c. the idea of 
coinage spread and pieces marked with the 
well-known badge of a prosperous com- 
mercial city quickly gained popularity in 
circulation. 

Of such coinages were the “‘turtles’” of 
Aegina, so called from the design of a sea- 
turtle which appeared consistently on the 
silver staters of that island (Fig. 1). Aegina, 
strategically placed in the gulf that bore its 
name between Attica and the Peloponnesus, 
was, with its great harbour, in the main 
current of the trade which flowed to and 
from the isthmus of Corinth, and the uni- 
formity of its coinage marks this as an inter- 
national and not a mere local currency. 
Certainly throughout the Peloponnesus, down 
to the great war between Sparta and Athens 
in the later 5th century, the “‘turtles” of 
Aegina formed the only universally recognized 
form of exchange. Just as Aegina and its 
coinage dominated the east of the Corinthian 
isthmus, so the great city of Corinth mono- 
polized trade to the west with its coinage of 
silver staters portraying the helmeted head 
of Athena on one side and Pegasus, soaring 
with outstretched wings, on the other (Fig. 2). 
This coinage of Corinth and modifications of 
it had a wide circulation, especially in the 
Corinthian colonies in western Greece—in 
Acarnania, Corcyra, Epirus and Ilyricum; 
and in the 4th century it was found as far 
afield as cities in Sicily and south Italy. 

The true Status of an international medium, 
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however, was attained by the coinage of 
Athens at the height of its glory and com- 
mercial prosperity in the 5th century B.c. 
The undoubted commercial popularity of the 
famous ‘“‘owls” of Athens, the large silver 
tetradrachms with types of Athena, patron- 
goddess of the city, in her crested helmet on 
one side and her owl, symbol of wisdom, on 
the other (Fig. 3), was enhanced by measures 
taken by Athens, as its empire expanded, to 
restrict coinage by its tributary states. The 
wide circulation of this Athenian coinage is 
recorded in coin-hoards spread throughout 
the ancient world. Hoards containing these 
Athenian “owls” are plentiful in Greece itself 
while, in the west of the Mediterranean, they 
have been commonly found in Sicily and are 
also on record from as far afield as Spain and 
Tunisia. The record of these coins extends 
to Mesopotamia and Egypt and imitations 
of the Athenian “‘owls” have been found as 
far east as the north-west of India. 

This tremendous volume of coinage could 
scarcely have been produced by the mint of 
Athens itself and, indeed, so popular was this 
coinage that, where it was deficient, local 
imitations were produced. This is particu- 
larly true of Syria and Egypt whose hoards 
produce coins which vary somewhat in style. 
Typical of these variants are the silver 
tetradrachms found in 1947 at Tell el 
Maskhuta in Egypt (Fig. 4). In the portrait 
on these imitations the copyist has obviously 
not recognized that it is a helmet that 
Athena is wearing and in addition he has 
given her a most peculiar eye, while, on the 
reverse, he has exaggerated the owl’s eyes 
into huge saucer shapes. Even more remark- 
able is a tetradrachm of about the late 5th 
century B.c., also from an Egyptian source, 
which, though the Athena head is of normal 
Athenian type but of peculiar style, has, 
beside the owl on the reverse, an inscription 
in Egyptian demotic characters (Fig. 5). 
Egypt, too, has produced what seems to 
be one of the local dies used to make imitation 
Athenian coins. From yet another hoard, 
this time from Karaman in south-east Asia 
Minor, has come a coin used by Tissaphernes, 
one of the local satraps of the Persian Empire, 
about 412 B.C., imitating the coinage of 
Athens, the arch-enemy of Persia (Fig. 6). 
It is a variation on the theme of the Athenian 
coin in which the head of Athena has been 
replaced by that of Tissaphernes himself and 
the name of the city beside the owl by the 
word BAX(tAevc), the Great King of the 
Persians. 

The Athenian Empire had collapsed in 
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defeat in the Peloponnesian war and towards 
the middle of the 4th century B.c. the rising 
power was that of Macedon, under Philip II, 
the father of Alexander the Great. Com- 
plementary to military power was the 
economic.might of the new coinage of gold 
staters issued by Philip after securing the 
important gold-mines at Pangaeum. ‘This 
coinage (Fig. 7) with its designs of an Apollo 
head and a two-horse chariot not only spread 
over the Greek world but flooded by various 
routes towards the west of Europe into Gaul 
and, eventually, into Britain. Several theories 
are advanced to explain the extraordinary 
journeys of these gold staters to the west of 
Europe, for in the intervening territory of 
the northern Balkans and the Danube basin 
they are not found in quantity. One of the 
routes suggested is by way of the incursions 
of the Gauls into northern Greece in 279 B.c. 
culminating in the sack of Delphi; while 
another theory maintains that the Romans, 
who secured vast numbers of these staters as 
booty when they conquered Greece in the 
beginning of the 2nd century B.c., later 
introduced them to Gaul. The most probable 
explanation, however, is that this gold 
reached Gaul by trade coming through such 
Greek colonies as Marseilles, the ancient 
Massilia. 

It was, however, not the original gold 
staters that circulated widely so much as 
native copies of this coinage. The earliest 
Gallic versions, still quite close to the 
original, have been found in the region of the 
upper Rhone and south of the Loire. As copy 
succeeded copy across Gaul the designs 
became more fantastic and further removed 
from the original, till with the coins of the 
Parisii and of the Bellovaci in the district of 
Beauvais little remains of the Apollo head 
but a gigantic stylized wig and laurel-wreath; 
and of the two-horse chariot only a disjointed 
horse (Fig. 8). In the form of such abstract 
designs the ultimate descendant of the Philip 
stater found its way to Britain with the Belgic 
invasions from the continent at the end of the 
2nd century B.c. The British versions of this 
coinage are a series of strange and original 
patterns such as, for example, those of the 
Catuvellauni (Fig. 9) who occupied the area 
north of the Thames towards Oxford and 
Cambridge. In 1849 at Narbury in Bucking- 
hamshire a large find was made of staters of 
this tribe. Little is left of the Apollo head on 
the obverse here, for the laurel-wreath has 
become a kind of cruciform ornament, the 
angles filled with ornamentation, while the 
reverse has developed into a spirited galloping 


(Fig. 1) Silver stater of Aegina of the 
7th century B.C. with the city badge, 
a sea-turtle. The reverse is a simple 
mark stamped in (21 mm.) 


(Fig. 3) Silver tetradrachm of Athens 
of the 5th century B.C. The types are 
the helmeted head of Athena and the 
owl, symbol of her wisdom (27 mm.) 


(Fig. 5) Another Egyptian copy of the 
Athenian tetradrachm with an inscrip- 
tion in demotic script alluding to 
Tachos, an official of Pharaoh (24 


(Fig. 2) Silver stater of the city of 
Corinth of the 6th century B.C. with 
head of Athena in Corinthian helmet 
and a winged Pegasus (19 mm.) 


(Fig. 4) A copy of the Athenian silver 
tetradrachm, produced in Egypt (24 
mm.) 


(Fig. 6) Persian imitation of the 
Athenian decadrachm about 412 B.C. 
with portrait of Tissaphernes, satrap 
in Asia Minor. On the reverse 
BAX (\Aeus), the Great King of Persia, 
replaces the name of Athens (28 mm.) 


The figure in brackets gives the actual diameter, in millimetres, of the coin. 
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(Fig. 7) Gold stater of Philip II of 
Macedon, mid-4th century B.C., show- 
ing head of Apollo in laurel-wreath and 
a two-horse chariot (19 mm.) 


(Fig. 9) Imitation stater of the British 
tribe, the Catuvellauni, about 40 B.C., 
shows a spirited galloping horse ; and 
an intricate Celtic pattern has replaced 
the Apollo head (19 mm.) 


(Fig. 8) Imitation of Philip stater by 
Bellovact in north Gaul, mid-rst cen- 
tury B.C. The Apollo head is dis- 
torted into a huge wig and the chariot 
has degenerated into a single disjointed 
horse (25 mm.) 


(Fig. 10) The stater of King Cunobelin 
(Cymbeline), A.D. 10-40, 1s inscribed 
with part of his name CVNO and the 
name of his capital CAMV (lodunum), 
Colchester (18 mm.) 


(Fig. 11) Philip ID's silver tetradrachm 
Shows the head of Olympian Zeus and 
a racehorse, an allusion to Philip's 
success at the Olympian games (25 
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(Fig. 12) On a Central European 
imitation of Philip’s tetradrachm there 
is a rough version of the Zeus head and 
a stodgy horse replaces the original’s 
racehorse (24 mm.) 


(Fig. 13) A gold stater of Alexander 
the Great (336-323 B.C.), struck at 
Babylon, one of the Empire-wide sys- 
tem of mints, has for types the h ad of 
Athena and a representation of Victory 
bearing the victor’s wreath and palm 
(18 mm.) 


(Fig. 15) Lysimachus of Thrace (323- 
281 B.C.) placed the portrait of Alex- 
ander on his tetradrachms and his own 
name and title on the reverse of the coin 
(29 mm.) 


(Fig. 17) Almost the first portrait of a 
living ruler on coins is that of Ptolemy I, 
of Egypt (323-285 B.C.). The reverse 
shows the eagle and thunderbolt, sym- 
bols of Zeus (29 mm.) 


(Fig. 14) This silver tetradrachm of 
Alexander, depicting the head of a 
youthful Heracles and a seated eus, 
was issued at Pella in Macedoma 
(26 mm.) 


(Fig. 16) The tetradrachm of Antio- 
chus IT (261-246 B.C.) of the Seleucid 
kingdom presents his own portrait 
and a figure of Apollo (29 mm.) 


(Fig. 18) Demetrius of the Greek king- 
dom of Bactria in modern Afghanis- 
tan, who conquered N.-W. India, 
appropriately wears a head-dress featur- 
ing the trunk and tusks of an elephant 
(30 mm.) 
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horse. The chariot of the original is repre- 
sented now only by a single wheel, disposed 
as an ornament under the horse. 

The successors of such imitations of the 
original Greek stater made, later on, a return 
to naturalism. A coin of Cunobelin (the 
Cymbeline of Shakespeare’s play) shows how 
the laurel-wreath of the original design has 
become a very realistic corn-ear and inscrip- 
tions are added giving both the king’s name 
and the name of his capital and mint-city, 
Camulodunum, the modern Colchester 
(Fig. 10). 

But it was not only Philip’s gold staters 
which gained circulation far beyond the 
frontiers of Macedonia, for his coinage of 
large silver tetradrachms also achieved wide 
popularity. These coins (Fig. 11) bore a 
magnificent bearded head of Zeus, king of the 
gods, on one side and on the other a boy- 
rider bearing a palm. The types on both 
Philip’s gold and silver coins refer either to 
the great Olympian games where Philip 
scored successes with his racing chariots and 
his racehorses or to the games which he held 
at Dium in honour of Olympian Zeus. The 
silver tetradrachms with their horseman type 
made great appeal to the wilder people north 
of Macedonia and continued to circulate 
there long after his death. Just as the gold 
staters were copied in western Europe, so the 
silver tetradrachms were imitated in the 
Balkans and right up the Danube valley and, 
as with the staters, the copies grew further 
and further removed from the originals. An 
example to illustrate this comes from Pan- 
nonia—roughly north-western Yugoslavia 
and western Hungary (Fig. 12). The horse 
has become huge, plump and ungainly, far 
removed from the racehorse of the original. 
The obverse is still quite recognizable though 
the indiscriminate mixture of leaves and 
locks of hair shows that the artist had no 
conception of what the laurel-wreath was. 

Extensive as the circulation of Philip’s 
coinage and its influence on the barbarians 
of central and western Europe had been, it 
falls far below the coinage of his son and suc- 
cessor, Alexander the Great. This can claim 
to be the first ‘‘world coinage”’ insofar as it 
supplied the monetary needs, without recourse 
to imitation, of a very great part of the then 
civilized world. Alexander conquered, in the 
space of a few years, Greece, Egypt and much 
of Asia, including the former Persian Empire 
and a wide tract of north-west India; and 
this provided a vast area comprising many 
countries subject to one control and using 
one currency. Alexander’s coinage also con- 


sisted of gold staters, showing a helmeted head 
of Athena and a winged Victory (Fig. 13), 
and of silver tetradrachms bearing the head 
of Heracles in his lion-scalp head-dress and 
on the other side a seated figure of Zeus 
(Fig. 14). To meet the coinage needs of this 
vast empire a great chain of mints was estab- 
lished, each producing these coins, identical 
in design but with slight variations of style 
and with varying monograms and symbols 
which have enabled the several mints to be 
identified. The mints ranged from Pella in 
Macedonia itself, where the silver tetra- 
drachm illustrated was produced, through 
Paphos in Cyprus, Alexandria in Egypt, 
Damascus in Syria to Babylon, the mint of 
the gold stater shown as typical of Alexander’s 
gold. Close on a hundred great hoards of 
these silver tetradrachms on record from 
Sicily, South Italy, Greece, Ionia, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and India testify to the world- 
wide circulation of Alexander’s coinage. 
Although Alexander’s empire was broken 
up amongst his generals shortly after his death 
in 323 B.c., such had been his own influence 
and such a status and familiarity had his 
coinage gained that for years after his death 
similar coins continued to be issued. Even 
when the constituent kingdoms which had 
been carved out of Alexander’s empire 
finally took the step of issuing coinage for 
themselves, the common ancestry of their 
coins is apparent though the designs may be 
novel. The great silver tetradrachm coinage 
of Alexander produced descendants in the 
western portion of the empire under Lysi- 
machus, whose silver tetradrachm shows a 
portrait of Alexander as king and god and 
on the reverse Athena holding a figure of 
Victory (Fig. 15). In the new kingdom 
stretching from the Mediterranean to the 
Indus established by Seleucus, the coin- 
designs of Alexander were for a time retained; 
but later Seleucid kings developed types 
showing their own portraits and substituting 
Apollo for Zeus on the reverse (Fig. 16). In 
the Egyptian kingdom Ptolemy was more 
quick to introduce changes, placing his own 
likeness on some of his silver tetradrachms 
and substituting, for the figure of Zeus on the 
reverse, the symbols of Zeus, the eagle and 
thunderbolt (Fig. 17). In the 3rd century B.c. 
the independent kingdom of Bactria in 
what is now Afghanistan was established 
and though the coin-types such as that of 
Demetrius wearing his elephant head-dress 
(Fig. 18) have moved a long way from those 
of the original Alexander coinage, the 
Bactrian silver tetradrachms are still in the 
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direct line of descent. 

While the great Hellenistic kingdoms were 
flourishing in the grd century B.c., to the 
west of the Mediterranean in Italy, Rome, 
the power that was eventually to subjugate 
them, was only beginning her expansion. 
It was not till she had subdued Italy and 
conquered her Carthaginian rival in the 
early 2nd century that the Roman Republic 
began the issue of her silver denarii which, 
in the west, were to become the medium 
accepted everywhere. Finds of these coins 
are on record from a host of places in Free 
Germany, beyond the frontiers of the expand- 
ing Roman power, as far north as Denmark 
and as far east as Poland. The historian 
Tacitus tells us that the German tribes were 
particularly fond of the Republican denarii 
which had a serrated or notched edge 
(immediate proof that the coin was not of 
base metal with only a silver envelope) and 
which had a design familiar to them, the 
horse-drawn chariot; as on the denarius 
struck by the moneyer C. Malleolus about 
IIO B.C., showing a chariot-borne warrior 
holding a shield and hurling his spear 
(Fig. 19). But once again, where supply of 
the original coinage was short, silver copying 
the familiar designs of the Roman denarii 
was more readily accepted. This was par- 
ticularly so in Pannonia where denarii such 
as those of Thermius and Malleolus, both 
about 110 B.c. and both with martial types, 
were imitated locally. The design of the 
original coin of Malleolus, an armed warrior 
standing by a trophy erected from captured 
arms, remained on the Pannonian copy still 
a warrior, albeit crudely depicted; but, by 
odd chance, the trophy has been transformed 
into the semblance of a cross (Fig. 20). The 
appeal to the barbarian mind of the fighting- 
scene on the denarius of Thermius (Fig. 21) 
is obvious and on the native copy (Fig. 22) 
the rendering, though technically not so 
finished, has much greater verve and spirit 
than the original. 

The influence of the Roman denarius can 
also be seen in other Celtic countries in the 
west. One such Gallic coin (Fig. 323), 
from the Rhone valley, preserves the head 
of Roma which featured on most of the 
earlier denarii of the Republic; but on 
the reverse, the single horseman who 
here replaces the heavenly twins, Castor 
and Pollux, of the Roman original seems 
to be copied from the much later coins 
of Piso Frugi at the beginning of the 1st cen- 
tury B.c. Indeed the blundered letters on 
this coin are apparently trying to reproduce 
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the name FRUGI. The silver coinage of the 
Celt-Iberian tribes in Spain is also largely 
inspired by Roman models. In the case of 
the coins issued at Tarraco in the mid-2nd 
century the horsemen, Castor and Pollux, of 
the original are preserved but with the sub- 
stitution for the name ROMA of the name 
in local script of the tribe, the Cessitani 
(Fig. 24). Local influence has also changed 
the rather prosaic Roma head of the original 
into a striking native portrait. Celtic Britain, 
somewhat isolated from the Roman world, 
reacted more slowly to the influence of the 
Roman coinage and it was not till about 
the beginning of the Christian era that the 
monopoly in coin-design of the types derived 
from the Philip stater was broken. It was, in 
fact, the coin-types of the early Roman 
Empire which were copied in this country as 
appears from a silver coin with the name of 


- Epillus, a chieftain of the Cantii in Kent at 


the beginning of the rst century A.D., where 
the reverse design, a capricorn, is clearly 
borrowed from a coin of the Emperor 
Augustus (Fig. 25). 

The denarii of the later Republic and the 
early Empire appear to have circulated in 
Britain alongside the native silver coinage, 
to judge from the presence in hoards of both 
native silver coins and pieces such as the 
denarius of Mark Antony (Fig. 26), one of 
the series struck by him before the battle of 
Actium in 31 B.c. in honour of his legions. 
A coin of this kind was found in a hoard dug 
up at Weston in Norfolk and in a find at 
Nunney, near Frome in Somerset, was a 
denarius of Julius Caesar (Fig. 27). 

From the early and century B.c. Rome 
had been spreading eastwards and absorb- 
ing the Greek cities and kingdoms till, 
with the establishment of the Empire under 
Augustus towards the end of the 1st century, 
her frontier marched with that of the Persian 
Empire in Mesopotamia and bordered the 
wild tribes of south-east Asia. The imperial 
coinage, however, far outstripped the eastern 
frontiers and silver denarii of the Emperor 
Tiberius, for instance, have been recorded 
in some quantity from Georgia and Soviet 
Armenia. The denarius of Tiberius (Fig. 28), 
as it chances, is the coin known as the 
“tribute penny”’, for throughout the reign 
of Tiberius from A.D. 14 to 37 this was prac- 
tically the only type of denarius in issue and 
may well have been the coin which figured 
in the incident where Our Lord said “‘Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’’. 
One of the commonest coins of Augustus was 
the silver denarius (Fig. 29) showing the 


(Fig. 19) The silver denarius of 
Malleolus of the 2nd century B.C. with 
its notched edge and type of two-horse 
chartot was a favourite with the German 
tribes beyond the Rhine (19 mm.) 


(Fig. 21) The fighting scene on another 
denarius struck by Q. Thermius, also 
c.110 B.C., appealed to the martial spirit 
of the Pannonian tribes (19 mm.) 


(Fig. 23) The Roman denarius was 
widely copied in Gaul. Here the local 
.artist has combined the sides of two 
different coins which appealed to him 
(16 mm.) 


(Fig. 20) The tribes in Pannonia 
copied another denarius of Malleolus of 
c.110 B.C., most probably because of its 
warrior type (2r mm.) 


(Fig. 22) The native copy of the 
denarius of Thermius, though techni- 
cally inferior to the original, succeeds 
in imparting more verve and spirit to 
the combat scene (19 mm.) 


(Fig. 24) This Celt-Iberian coin from 
Tarraco in Spain is derived from a 
Roman original but substitutes a local 
portrait and adds, in native script, the 
name of the tribe, the Cessitani (20 
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(Fig. 25) Epillus, chief of the Cantit 
in Kent, cofred a silver denarius of the 
Emperor Augustus at the beginning of 
the rst century A.D. (14 mm.) 


(Fig. 27) Found at Nunney in Somer- 
set this denarius of Julius Caesar 
shows the elephant badge of his family. 
On the reverse are emblems of the 
priesthood of Pontifex Maximus held 


by Caesar (20 mm.) 


(Fig. 29) Gaius and Lucius, grand- 
sons of Augustus, portrayed on one of 
his denartt. Of Roman coins found in 
India this is one of the most common 
(19 mm.) 
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(Fig. 26) Denarius of Mark Antony, 
c. 31 B.C., honouring the XVIth 
Legion, circulated in Britain wunth 
native silver coins found at Weston, 
Norfolk (18 mm.) 


(Fig. 28) The “‘tribute penny’, the 
common denarius of Tiberius (A.D. 14- 
37) is found beyond Rome’ s frontiers in 
South Russia and India (19 mm.) 


(Fig. 30) An unusual representation of 
Pax (Peace) on a denarius of Claudius 
(A.D. 41-54) from a find at Bangalore 
in India (19 mm.) 


(Fig. 31) Representative of early 


Roman imperial gold found in India is 
this aureus of Augustus, struck at 
Lyons in Gaul, 15-12 B.C. (20 mm.) 


(Fig. 32) A gold solidus of Valentinian 
(A.D. 364-375) found at Madura in 
South India was issued at Antioch in 
Syria (21 mm.) 


(Fig. 33) Theodosius II (A.D. 402- 
450) and his co-emperor Valentinian 
ITI are represented as the “‘salvation of 
the state’ on another solidus from the 
Madura find (20 mm.) 


(Fig. 35) The bronze coins of Constan- 
tine the Great with the reverse type 
Gloria Exercitus (the glory of the 
army) of A.D. 330-335 appear in finds 
in South India and Ceylon (18 mm.) 


(Fig. 34) Amongst the latest solidi 
Sound in India are those of the Byzan- 
tine emperor, Justinian I (A.D. 527- 
565) (20 mm.) 


(Fig. 36) A sketchy imitation of the 
Constantinian bronze coin which testi- 
fies to its popularity in South India 
(12 mm.) 


All reproductions are by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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young princes, Gaius and Lucius, the 
grandsons whom he intended as his heirs 
but who predeceased him. Coins of this type 
were first issued in 2 B.c. and were continued 
till a.p. 11 long after the death of the young 
Caesars. Despite the plentiful official issues 
of this denarius, supplies evidently proved 
inadequate in the barbarian fringes of the 
Empire in south-west Asia which produced a 
‘series of grotesque imitations of this coin. 

The imperial coinage travelled as far afield 
as southern India and, as Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler has shown, the trade routes from the 
Malabar coast across the peninsula to the 
Coromandel coast can be plotted by the coins 
that are found there. It has been asserted 
that these pieces did not circulate as coinage 
but were treated as bullion; but in the ancient 
economy where the coinage represented real 
not token value it is difficult to draw the dis- 
tinction. Finds of Indian coinage, silver 
pieces bearing the punch-marks of merchants, 
terminate, in many cases, with coins of the 
early Roman emperors. ‘The mutilation of 
many early Roman imperial gold coins by 
means of a chisel-cut has been regarded as a 
sign of demonetization—that the coins were 
no longer used as currency but as bullion. 
This chisel-cut, however, was more likely to 
be merely a means of testing that the Roman 
coins were of good gold before they were 
accepted into circulation. 

Roman coins are found almost exclusively 
in south India and are mainly coins in the 
precious metals. Of finds of Roman coins 
almost half are of the first two centuries of the 
Empire and of these the greater proportion 
consists of coins issued before the coinage 
reform of Nero in a.p. 60. A good cross- 
section of the early imperial coinage found in 
India is preserved in the Madras Museum 
whose catalogue lists, from a find at Coimba- 
tore not far from the Malabar coast, denarii 
of Augustus and Tiberius of the types already 
mentioned as found in south Russia and issues 
of Claudius of about a.p. 44. In 1891 a find 
was made near Bangalore containing 163 
denarii of emperors from Tiberius to Claudius 
(Fig. 30). Roman gold coins found at 
Pudokota on the route to the Coromandel 
coast included an aureus of Augustus with a 
reverse showing a butting bull, issued at the 
mint at Lyons in Gaul in 15-12 B.c. (Fig. 31). 
A find at the village of Caliempotoor near 
Madura carries the tale of Roman coins even 
later, for it contained aurei of emperors from 
Tiberius down to Commodus at the end of 
the 2nd century A.D. 

The economic effects of the series of crises 
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through which the Roman Empire was pass- 
ing during most of the 3rd and the early part 
of the 4th centuries are reflected by the absence 
of Roman imperial coinage of this period in 
India. When the Empire recovered in the 
later 4th century and gold coins were again 
issued in quantity, this was matched once 
more by widespread finds in India. The coins 
most commonly found are the gold pieces, 
now termed solidi, of the Constantinian 
dynasty and, in greater quantity, of the 
Valentinian and Theodosian houses. Typical 
of such pieces are the solidi of Valentinian I, 
A.D. 364-375 (Fig. 32) and of Theodosius IT, 
A.D. 402-450 (Fig. 33) from yet another find 
at Madura. Even when the Roman Empire 
in the west went into decline and finally fell 
before the Ostrogothic invaders towards the 
end of the 5th century, the gold solidi of the 
eastern or Byzantine Empire still found their 
way to India. An example of these, formerly 
in the collection of the India Office, is the 
solidus of Justinian I as late as the middle of 
the 6th century (Fig. 34). 

In the Roman world itself, in addition to 
the great issues of gold and silver coin, the 
coinage of the smaller, everyday transactions 
was in bronze but this type of coinage, though 
it bulked large in the scheme of coinage as 
hoards from all over the Empire show, did 
not travel in such quantity to India. An ex- 
ception to this are the bronze issues of the 4th 
and 5th centuries which have come to light 
in south India and particularly in Ceylon 
(Fig. 35). Such issues seem to have caught 
local fancy for local imitations of these types 
are quite commonly found but, as with 
native imitation in other parts of the world, 
the designs of the original are only just dis- 
cernible on the copies (Fig. 36). 

For close on twelve centuries the great 
Western civilizations of Greece and Rome 
produced, as political and commercial power 
expanded from city-state to monarchy and to 
empire, at almost all periods a succession of 
coinages each of which in turn commanded 
acceptance far beyond the political frontiers 
of the power which issued it. In the 7th cen- 
tury B.c. the coinage of Aegina was the 
medium for a great part of eastern Greece; 
in the 5th century A.D. some form of Roman 
coinage provided a currency accepted from 
the shores of the Atlantic to the coasts of the 
Indian Ocean. The collapse of Roman civili- 
zation ended this state of affairs but as 
Western civilization emerged from the Dark 
Ages, there appeared once again this pheno- 
menon of coinage circulating beyond national 
frontiers. 
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Aden in Retrospect 


by STEWART PEROWNE 


Mr Perowne’s connection with Aden, as Political Officer and Information Officer, extended from 
1937 to 1941. He is here concerned only with the western part of the Aden Protectorate, scene 
of recent frontier disputes with the Yemen, not with its larger eastern part, the Hadhramaut. 
Besides a book on Jerusalem, he has written others on Herod the Great and The Later Herods 


Tue British occupied Aden in 1839. It thus 
became the first territorial acquisition of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, which was to bring 
under British rule almost as large an area as 
the reigns of her descendants have divorced 
from it. 

The reason for its annexation was India. 
The discovery of the Cape Route, at the end 
of the 15th century, had diverted a large part 
of the trade between Europe and the Far 
East to the south African channel, and the 
Red Sea, formerly so valuable a link with the 
Orient, had become of little account in the 
commerce of mankind. During the roth 
century it began to revive, because for some 
time men had felt that there must be some 
feasible ‘overland route’ to India which 
would eliminate, or at least cur- 
tail, the long sea-voyage. The 
first attempt, a successful one, 


These various events, which seem at first 
sight disconnected, must be viewed as epi- 
sodes in a long and conscious process, the 
aim of which was to bring India nearer 
Britain and to make the route not only 
shorter, but safer; that is to say, more under 
British control. 

When, therefore, in 1837, some British- 
Indian subjects were wrecked near Aden and 
were mistreated by the local inhabitants, it 
was but natural that the British should 
reproach the local ruler. He agreed to hand 
over the port of Aden; but when it came to 
executing the agreement, his son refused. And 
so, in 1839, Aden was captured by an ex- 
pedition sent from Bombay, and was annexed 
as part of the Bombay Presidency, which it 


James Rich, the British Resi- 
dent in Baghdad, at the turn of 
the century. He had organized 
a remarkably efficient camel- 
post, overland from Constanti- 
nople to Baghdad and then on 
by ship to Basra, which knocked 


several months off the time 


required for the exchange of 
mails between London and 
India. Next came Chesney, 
with his expedition down the 
Euphrates in two prefabricated. 
steamships, hauled in sections 
from the Mediterranean to the 
bank of the Euphrates near 
Deir Ez Zor. That was in 1836. 
An amazing achievement it 
was, but Chesney was before 
his time. Next there was Wag- 
horn’s pony-express from Alex- 
andria to Suez, via Cairo. This 
was the first of the new ventures 
that revivified the Red Sea. 
Finally, of course, despite the 
ardent opposition of Britain, 
there came the Suez Canal. 
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(Opposite, top) A view towards the 
mainland taken from above Ma’ala on 
the north shore of the Aden peninsula, 
looking across warehouse installations 
to Slave Island (at the top left hand). 
(Opposite, bottom) Crater, the chief 
town of modern Aden and the site of 
historic Aden, owes its name to the ex- 
tinct volcano in which it is situated. 
(Above) A street in Crater with the 
lip of clinker-like rock behind. The 
population is mixed, being mainly Arab 
with some Somalis, Indians and Persians. 
Although the older buildings look drab 
the town is one of the cleanest in Asia. 
(Right) The Besse Flats at Ma ala, 
named after a Frenchman, Antonin Besse, 
a mercantile genius with ship-owning and 
other wide interests centred in Aden, 
where he made his fortune. He brought 
amenity and colour to its architecture 
and became well known in England as the 
founder of St Anthony's College, Oxford 


By courtesy of the Public Relations Department, Aden Government 
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urtesy of the British Petroleum ©., Ltd 
A part of the British Petroleum Company's refinery, situated at Little Aden, which started opera- 
tion in 1954. Lach of its two distillation-plants has a capacity of 2,500,000 gallons a year. 
Refinery products include bunker oil for ships, petrol, kerosine, diesel oil and liquefied gas 


was to remain until 1932, when it became a 
Chief Commissionership under the Govern- 
ment of India. In 1937 it became a Colony, 
administered from Whitehall, as it still is. 
And who was the ruler from whom the 
British took Aden? Was it the Imam of 
Yemen? No, it was not: it was the Sultan of 
Lahej, that is, of the region which lies just 
at the mainland end of the long pier-like 
spit joining Aden to Arabia. This sultan was 
one of many independent sheikhs or rulers 
whose territories surrounded the port of Aden. 
They still do; and it is these sheikhdoms, or 
sultanates, now called ‘states’, that form the 
Aden Protectorate. There are therefore not 
one but two areas to which the name “‘Aden”’ 
can be generically applied. There is the port 
of Aden and its immediate environs. These 
are the Colony of Aden. Then there is the 
hinterland, sprawling over a region about the 
size of Great Britain, which is the Protectorate. 

When Aden appears in the news nowadays, 
it is nearly always in connection with so- 
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called frontier disputes, that is, disputes 
between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Yemen authorities. But how confusing . . . if 
the British took Aden from the Sultan of 
Lahej, how does the Imam of Yemen come 
into it? The answer is as follows. In antiquity 
the whole of southern Arabia, including both 
what is now the Yemen and the Aden 
Protectorate, was known as Arabia Eudaimon 
(in Greek) or Arabia Felix (in Latin), or 
‘Arabia the Prosperous’. The word Yemen 
comes from the Arabic root YMN, which also 
means prosperity. The prosperity was due to 
the spices, specially incense—the “‘med’cin- 
able gum” of Shakespeare’s Othello—which 
the region produced, and also to the products 
of India and China of which the Arabs were 
the monopolists. Only the Arabs knew the 
secret of the monsoon, until a Greek called 
Hippalus found it out in the days of the 
Roman Emperor Augustus. Augustus even 
tried to conquer Arabia, so rich was it. He 
failed, but gradually the peninsula came 


more and more under Roman rule. It was a 
byword for opulence. 

With over-cropping the incense trade 
declined. The barbarian invasions of Europe 
destroyed the market. So for many centuries 
‘Arabia the Prosperous” was but a mockery 
and a memory. Then came the great Turkish 
ruler, the contemporary and correspondent 
of our last Tudors, Suleiman the Magnificent. 
He sent a fleet into the Red Sea, and in 1538 
his admiral Sinan, a one-eyed brute, captured 
Aden by treachery. Sulemman was succeeded 
by his son, Selim the Sot, and his great 
imperial edifice crumbled. The Yemen, in 
the person of the Imam of San’a, now moved 
into Aden. But not for long. In 1735 we find 
the Sultan of Lahej in effective control. That 
is why a hundred years later it was with the 
Sultan of Lahej, not the Imam of San’a that 
the British had to deal. In his own country 
the Imam was independent from about 1640 
until 1850, when the Turks regained control. 
When, therefore, in 1905, the British wanted 


to define the northern frontier of the Protecto- 
rate where it marches with the Yemen, it was 
with the Turks that they made their agree- 
ment. There was another Anglo-Turkish 
agreement in 1914; and in 1915 it was the 
Turks, not the Yemenis, who invaded Aden 
and got within sight of the city. 

Had the 1905 Anglo-Turkish agreement 
been put into full force, much of the present 
trouble on the ‘frontier’ would have been 
obviated. But, just as happened over the 
Iraq-Persia boundary, the Turkish officials 
who were delegated to ‘pin-point’ the frontier 
on the ground, and to erect boundary-marks, 
very soon tired of this unwonted exertion and 
simply went home. In each case, therefore, 
except for the first few miles, the rest of the 
line is ‘notional’, ‘defined’ by an angle and a 
line on paper only. After World War I the 
Yemen did at last become really independent. 
The frontier trouble began again, because the 
old Imam, realizing how rich Aden had be- 
come, decided to treat it as “Yemen irredenta’. 


For many years facilities have been available in the modern harbour below Steamer Point for ships 
to take on oil-fuel by means of flexible submarine pipes, forerunners of the famous wartime “Pluto”. 
Here an operator awatts instructions beside the ship-and-shore Remote Control Signal System 
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cace between rival sheikhdoms, under British rule, has brought prosperity to the Aden Protectorate. 


r over 2000 years land has been irrigated in South Arabia by building dams across the wadis and thus 
verting the freshets onto specially prepared ‘plains’. In the formerly disputed Abyan district— 
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—east of Aden, farmers and their oxen, aided by bulldozers, now cooperate to build such dams, 
with the result shown above. The cotton crop of Abyan today 1s worth upwards of £2,500,000 a year 


He would agree to no delimitation of frontier. 
He simply referred to the whole of the Pro- 
tectorate as Southern Yemen, and left it at 
that. Nevertheless, by the Treaty of San’a of 
1934, His Majesty’s Government and the 
Imam agreed to respect the frontier “‘as it 
existed on the date of the signature of the 
treaty” (February 11, 1934). Although the 
Yemenis had been forced to leave large areas 
of the Protectorate which they had illegally 
occupied before the treaty was signed, the 
Imam still maintained his aggressive preten- 
sions. And so the frontier disputes went on. 
It must be borne in mind that the in- 
habitants of the region are very much the 
same in the Protectorate and in the Yemen. 
It is a wild, beautiful land of mountains and 
deep valleys, of plateau and crag. Here and 
there in the uplands grows the coffee-plant, 
and it was hence that coffee was first brought 
to Europe, through the Yemeni port of 
Mocha which gave its name to the bean. The 
inhabitants are not nomads. Very few live 
in tents of hair, most of them in fine dars or 
towers, of brick or stone. Their general canon 
of behaviour is that of the Book of Judges, 
when ‘“‘every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes”. The ‘rulers’ are obeyed 


when it is convenient to obey them, but not 
otherwise. In the early days of the Protecto- 
rate, the only aim of the Indian government 
was to maintain a ‘power vacuum’ round 
Aden, which had become such a vital coaling- 
station on the India run; and so the ‘rulers’ 
were given large numbers of rifles as presents 
(with which of course they shot each other 
whenever they could) and annual bribes 
which were politely called ‘stipends’. 

Not all the rifles in the Protectorate were 
government gifts. On the contrary, many, 
probably most, were hereditary possessions. 
There were Martinis—for in days gone by 
the name signified a weapon, not a restora- 
tive; there were De Graz; there was (most 
coveted) the English $.M.L.E., called, from 
the casing of its barrel, ‘‘the father of wood” ; 
and there was the “1914” rifle, whose 
sight-protector caused it to be known as “‘the 
father of two horns”. The make of the rifle 
was not immediately recognizable, because 
the owners would often strip them, to make 
them lighter, and decorate them with brass 
tape and other delights. And nearly always 
the butt was reinforced with a sort of pom- 
mel, of wool and skin, to lessen the brunt of 
the recoil on a naked shoulder. There were 
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A tribesman of the western Aden Protectorate. The dagger 
is his patent of freedom; an ointment of oil mixed with 
indigo will be his defence against both heat and cold 


also, in remote parts, some match-locks, a 
smooth-bore muzzle-loader which, even in 
the British army, has not been in use for 
almost two centuries. This was known as 
“the father of wick’’. 

On one occasion, I remember, a number of 
recalcitrant tribesmen, who had been com- 
mitting murder on the highway and had been 
brought to book, had agreed to pay the usual 
fine of so many rifles and had brought in an 
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assortment of these venerable 
pieces. It happened that my wire- 
less operator had decided that he 
would like one as a souvenir. (The 
wireless operators were tribesmen 
trained by the Aden Levies. They 
knew no word of English but could 
write the morse code in English 
characters, like robots. They were 
extremely efficient.) I told him 
that the guns belonged to the 
government, and that in any case 
they were old. He persisted. I 
persisted. I stacked the weapons 
in a corner of the dar and pro- 
ceeded to more important business. 

It happened that a prominent 
statesman was to visit our corner 
of the world. He would arrive by 
air and he must be given the tra- 
ditional welcome, that is, a feu de 
joie. | assembled my ragged regi- 
ment, explained to them that they 
must fire a_fantasia, that they were 
not to shoot the statesman, nor, 
under pretext of avoiding him, any 
of their brethren. The day and 
the statesman arrived. The line 
was drawn up, wearing their best 
jackets and kilts, and each with 
his gun at the ready. It was only 
as I approached with the great 
ones that I noticed that on the 
right of the line stood my wireless 
operator, armed with “the father 
of wick” and gazing before him 
with a look of gazelle-like inno- 
cence. As we came level with the 
guard of honour, I nodded. It was 
the signal to fire. 

At once there was a series of 
reports. There was also, at the 
end of the line where we were, a 
Vesuvian explosion. Great clouds 
of black and acrid smoke obscured 
the bright desert scene, while ears, 
throats and noses were assaulted 
by this unforeseen battery. When 
we had recovered from our 
shock and could see again, there was the 
operator, looking straight before him. His 
whole face was eloquent of forbearance and 
understanding. It could afford to be: he had 
won. 

Those days are now gone, and the Aden 
government takes an ever-increasing share in 
the orderly development of the Protectorate. 
The land is at peace, roads and schools are 
being built, agriculture is being fostered. On 
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Although the Amir of Dhala’s territory 
lies well within the frontier defined and 
demarcated more than fifty years ago, it 
has recently been threatened once again by 
marauders from the Yemen ; and Britain, as 
Protecting Power, has come to his aid. 
(Above) Machine-gunners of the Royal 
East Kent Regiment in action last April. 
(Right) The Amir, a wiry mountaineer, 
discussing the situation, with one of his 
own men. His dress is a characteristic 
mixture of the styles that Aden, trading 
with half the world, welcomes. The turban 
is Indian, the jacket 1s English, the shawl 
round his waist is of Indonesian batik 


the coast not far from Aden there is in Abyan 
a plain, lying between two _torrent-beds, 
which we used to call ‘‘Mesopotamia”’, it was 
so potentially fertile. But it was waste, 
because it was perpetually being fought over 
between two rival sultans, both of whom 
were slightly mad. Now, this same area 
produces a magnificent cotton-crop, and its 
inhabitants, who used to be driven out of 
their homes by the quarrels of the rival 
dynasts (we called one Pharaoh, the other 
Nero) are prosperous and secure. 

The frontier disputes themselves always 
arose out of some ‘incident’, in which a 
Protectorate chief would complain that one 
or more of his people had been molested by 
the Yemenis, encroaching upon his territory. 
A political officer would be sent up to 
investigate and, if possible, settle the matter. 
These expeditions could be tedious, but they 
could also be highly amusing. Generally, we 
set out from Aden by air and then, on 
reaching the nearest landing-ground to the 
scene of the crime, we would transfer to 
camels, wireless-set and all. When we 
reached the dar for which we were bound, 
the wireless-set would be assembled, and the 
encampment became the headquarters of the 
dowlah or government. Once, I remember, I 
had had to walk a long distance over ground 
too rough for camels, and had arrived 
exhausted at the tent—the tribe was one of 
the few who do live in tents, although always 
in the same locality—of the sheikh whose 
good offices I wanted to enlist. He gave me 
milk to drink, and then said: ‘‘My friend, 
you are tired. I will anoint you with oil and 
your heart will be glad.” I saw that he had 
in his hand a pitcher containing ghee or 
rancid butter. I replied hastily: “May God 
pardon me! I beg thee not to waste thine oil. 
For with us it is a forbidden thing that a mere 
subject be anointed with oil. Only our 
Sovereign, whose days may God prolong, 
may be anointed with oil; and even the 
Sovereign only once, at the Coronation.”” My 
modesty won his heart, and we won our 
point. 

On another occasion, when there had been 
a particularly bad shooting affair, the Yemeni 
authorities sent down a special emissary from 
San’a. He was a dignified and twinkling 
little man, and we were soon on good, but 
guarded, terms. I was even invited to visit 
the capital of the neighbouring Yemeni 
province, into which I was escorted on horse- 
back by a brass band. It was a very hot 
afternoon; and so when we came near the 
town spring the bandsmen fell out and, 
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putting their left hands over the mouthpieces 
of their instruments, transformed them into 
the most sumptuous drinking-horns im- 
aginable, from which having drunk their fill 
they returned refreshed to their musical 
duties. When the Yemeni next called on me 
in my little dar, I could see that he was as 
keen as I was to end the negotiations and go 
home. So, after some polite talk, I said to 
h'm: “I think that what you say is wise and 
just. I will send it to Aden by the Wire of the 
Wind” (for so the Arabs there called the 
wireless) ‘‘and ask the Governor to approve 
it.” I thereupon wrote out a telegram on my 
message-pad, called an orderly, tore off the 
message, told him to have it sent immediately 
and put the pad, with the carbon-paper still 
on it, down on the table. At once the Yemeni 
fixed me with a tense look. “‘What is that?’’, 
he said, pointing at the table. ‘What is 
what?” I asked, not quite catching his 
drift. ‘““That black paper,” said the Yemeni. 
“That is carbon-paper,” I said. “Have you 
not seen it? It is a most noble device. You 
see, it makes it possible for a man to send his 
words away on the Wire of the Wind, and at 
the same time to keep his words.’ “‘God’s will be 
done,” said the Yemeni, and was silent for a 
time, contemplating this latest of Western 
trickeries, and the possible use to which it 
might be put by wise imitation. Finally, he 
looked across at me, and with a very gentle 
smile said: ‘‘My friend, could you give 
me six sheets of it?” We understood each 
other perfectly. Next day, we both went 
home, knowing that the incident had been 
settled. 

Now, alas, incidents are not settled so 
easily as they were in those days of innocence. 
The basic reason for them is the same as it 
always was, only it is greatly reinforced by 
two things: the facts that Aden and its 
Protectorate, in the high noon of nationalism, 
are the only parts of Arabia under direct 
foreign rule; and that that foreign rule has 
enormously increased the prosperity of both. 
Aden now has an oil-refinery with a through- 
put of 5,000,000 gallons a year. Thirty years 
ago, 150 ships called each month: the figure 
isnow 500. Asa fuelling port, Aden is second 
only to New York. Thus both the Colony and 
the Protectorate are now more than ever to 
be coveted. Their peoples, it is to be hoped, 
will not be the victims of the veteran dispute; 
because in a standardized, welfare world, 
they, particularly the tribesmen, remain some’ 
of the most individual, ‘unreconstructed’ sons 
of Adam that anywhere engage the affection 
and respect of their fellow-men. 


